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What an education books provide, and what a comfortable feeling it is to have a book 
to read! Those children who are deprived of a basic education and of the opportunity 
to be literate, end up being denied much more than just a better livelihood, whether 
they know it or not. This issue profiles ‘Educate Girls’, a not-for-profit organisation 
that is trying to correct the huge gender disparity in access to primary education in 
India. We carry an interview with Safeena Husain, the passionate and dynamic founder 
of ‘Educate Girls’. 


We know the difference an education can make in an individual's life, but those who 
are passionate about books, and reading, know the difference reading has made to 
them, what it has meant. As V Krapivin, whom we interview in this issue, says, "...200d 
books... They constituted the greatest pleasure of my childhood and teenage years.” 
Vladislav Krapivin is considered to represent a whole epoch in the history of children’s 
literature in Russia; we're very happy to bring you an interview with the author. 


Abha Sah writes about her community's ritualistic processing of a death in the family, 
and how she learns, through personal losses and spiritual advisors, to find her own 
methods of coping, in “After Many A summer”. 


Bhutan is the only nation to officially use the GNH (Gross National Happiness) Index 
—a measure of development based on Buddhist spiritual values rather than material 
development or GDP. During her visit to this Himalayan kingdom, Vijaya Sudarshan 
found that its people were happy, non-competitive, simple, and revered their king. 
Indeed, the relentless exhortation to ‘consume’ that bombards us at every turn today 
makes one wonder if the more viable route to happiness isn’t a simpler lifestyle. 


Jane De Suza, creator of that canny detective Gulabi, gives a hilarious account of 
what a debutante writer's first experience of a lit fest might be like. 


We hope you will also enjoy the short fiction and poetry in the issue. 
Happy reading. 
~ Editors 
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FICTION 


A Special Occasion 


Abhinav Kumar 


Abhinav is a law student, and has published 
academically, winning national and international 
level essay competitions. He writes fiction 
occasionally, and hopes to be regularly published. 


{fs looked up as she entered the 
restaurant, looking as radiant as 
ever. Heads turned as she walked up to 
the table, women eyeing her enviously, 
men with a mixture of appreciation and 
desire. She looked stunning in a tight red 
dress which showed off her trim figure. 
He stood up gallantly as she approached, 
and she smiled: a gorgeous, dazzling 
smile that made his heart leap even now, 
after all this time. It was seventeen years 
to the day since they had met, for the 
first time, in this very same hotel. He had 
been at the bar, sipping a drink after a 
long and boring day at work, watching 
the unceasing rain outside. She had 
run in, completely drenched, her coat 
dripping a trail from the entrance right 
up to the bar. Sinking into the seat next 
to him, she’d taken one look at his drink 
before saying breathlessly, “ll have what 
he’s having.” Then she had turned away, 
disappearing from view, fiddling with her 
phone. He had been terribly conscious 
of her presence, of the way she carelessly 
ran her fingers through her hair; of the 
way the water trickled down her naked 
shoulders. He had worked hard to feign 
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indifference; she had shattered his efforts 
—and made his day — by addressing him 
suddenly. “Do you know how to fix 
this?” she had asked impatiently, holding 
out her blank phone. 

“It shouldn’t be a problem,” he had 
said, trying to sound non-committal, 
while worrying that his furiously beating 
heart would betray his true state of mind. 
His general obsession with gadgets had 
paid off, and, in a matter of minutes, 
the instrument was up and running, 
and so was a lively conversation. They 
had talked late into the night, breaking 
common ground, and had retired to their 
rooms reluctantly only when the bar 
closed down. A tentative knock at her 
door, later that same night, had scaled 
their fate. 

Aryan and Kavya had spent many happy 
years together since, tempering their 
busy lives with these regular getaways 
together, criss-crossing the country in 
their unquenchable thirst for new sights 
and adventure. Never tiring of cach 
other’s company, they talked ceaselessly, 
always discovering new things about 
one another, always uncovering more 
and more common ground. They were 
wholly unlike other couples their age: 
each had a seemingly limitless reserve of 
passion and zest for the other, and they 
had never let their responsibilitics wear 
them down. And in this, their seventeenth 
year together, they had chosen to visit the 
very same hotel where they had first met, 
all those years ago. Goa had always been 
a favourite destination: while they both 
loved to travel, they shared a particular 
affinity for the seaside. And when they 
had learned of an attractive deal tor a 
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week-long stay at the same hotel, they 
had booked immediately. 

The week had been idyllic. That it was 
not the tourist season did not matter: they 
were content to merely sit on the beach 
and watch the waves crash against the 
shore for hours on end; and whenever 
the rain forced them indoors, they spent 
their time at quiet meals, at the spa, or in 
their suite, making passionate love. The 
staff of the sparsely populated hotel had 
grown quite fond of them, often going 
out of their way to please the good- 
looking, soft-spoken couple. 

Aryan reached across the table and 
took Kavya’s hand, a smile playing 
at the corner of his lips as they both 
unconsciously began to trace each 
other’s wedding rings, an old habit. They 
talked softly as they waited to be served. 
Presently, the restaurant host walked up 
to their table, beaming at his favourite 
patrons. Unlike most of the nouveau- 
riche clientele of the hotel, this couple 
had genuinely refined taste, and, to his 
delight, took profound pleasure in that 
rare wine, or that perfect cut of meat that 
he served up for them. 

“And what will it be today, Mustafa?” 
Kavya asked, eagerly awaiting the delicate 
description of their meal that would 
no doubt follow, serving as a veritable 
aperitif. 

“Ah, Ma’am, I was only just informed 
that it is your last evening with us,” 
Mustata replied, looking © slightly 
crestfallen. “But,” he continued, brightly, 
“They also informed me, just in time, 
that it 1s a special day.” 

Kavya exchanged a look with Aryan, 
who feigned ignorance, adding a shrug 
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for good measure. 

“And so,” Mustafa went on, snapping 
his fingers to catch the attention of a 
server nearby, “Tonight we have prepared 
a special menu, just for you.” 

The server wheeled over a trolley, on 
which rested a bucket containing a bottle 
of champagne on ice. 

“To celebrate the occasion, we begin 
with a sparkling Veuve Clicquot, served 
just at the right temperature, seamlessly 
complemented by imported caviar on 
the most subtly salted crackers,” Mustafa 
began as the server popped open the 
bottle, careful not to waste the precious 
liquid, and poured generous measures 
into the two delicate champagne glasses 
that Mustafa was holding out. Holding the 
glasses carefully by their stems, he went 
on: “We will then serve up an impeccably 
grilled salmon in a light lemon and butter 
sauce, accompanied by roasted asparagus 
and aioli, seasoned to perfection. We 
will conclude with decadent chocolate 
cake, exquisitely finished with raspberry 
coulis.” With this, Mustafa placed a glass 
before each of them, and stepped back, 
bowing slightly. 

“That sounds like heaven!” exclaimed 
Kavya, her eyes sparkling, 

“My pleasure, Ma’am, and Sir,’ he 
replied, cocking his head slightly in 
Aryan’s direction. “I will ensure that your 
courses are evenly spaced out, and that 
you are not disturbed. And lastly, may I 
say, 1t has been a pleasure to serve you 
this past week. Enjoy your meal, and,’ he 
paused, his smile broadening, “allow me 
to wish you a very happy anniversary,” he 
said, bowing again. 

“Thank you, Mustafa,” Kavya said, 
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looking across at Aryan with a smile. 

“Thank you,” Aryan repeated, grinning 
at him conspiratorially. 

After Mustafa had stepped back and 
the server had supplied them with the 
caviat, Kavya glanced at Aryan. “This 
was all you?” she said with mock surprise. 

“Happy anniversary, my darling,” he 
replied, reaching over to clink her glass. 

The meal was every bit as heavenly as 
promised. They savoured the moment 
as they ate, relishing the ambience, their 
privacy, their togetherness, pausing to 
relive cherished moments from the 
bygone week. 

Just as they were finishing up their 
dessert, Aryan’s phone buzzed. 

“Text from the kids?” Kavya asked, 
looking up with concern. 

“Yes,” he answered, typing out a reply 
quickly. 

“Oh no,” she said worriedly, “I think I 
left my phone upstairs.” 

“Never mind, we’re nearly done,” he 
said, reaching across for her hand again. 

She relaxed and smiled her dazzling 
smile again. “Yhank you for a magical 
evening,” 

“Tm glad you enjoyed it, Kav,’ he 
said, clasping her hand tightly. “But it’s 
far from over,” he added, winking. Their 
meal soon concluded, they walked out 
of the restaurant, pausing only to wave 
their thanks to Mustafa, who bowed in 
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response. Then they went upstairs to 
make more magic. 

They checked out early the next 
morning, with an eye on the clock. After 
settling the bill at the reception, they 
walked across the lobby, holding hands. 
A few other guests were checking out, 
but they barely noticed the bell-boys 
rushing to and from the cars that were 
pulling up all around them. They held 
back a step, not wanting to resume the 
humdrum of ordinary life, having spent 
the most romantic week together in the 
lap of luxury. When they could delay no 
longer, he sighed and stepped forward 
and opened the door of a waiting taxi. 

Settling in, she looked up at him. 

“Goodbye, Mr. Kumar,” she said 
lightly. 

“Goodbye, Mrs. Kapoor,” he replied 
evenly. Then, pushing the door shut, he 
walked briskly to the next taxi in line. 
Perhaps they would go to Pondicherry 
next year, he thought idly, as their cars 
sped away in opposite directions. 

Two floors above, Mrs. Kumar peered 
out of a window, sipping her morning 
coffee. 

“You know, I could have sworn that I 
just saw my husband leave the hotel,” she 
said, turning around. 

“Nonsense, love,’ came the reply from 
across the room. “Now come back to 


bed.” 


FICTION 


The Borewell 


Anuradha Krishnan 


Anuradha is a freelance writer who hopes to make it 
‘really big’ in the writing world. 


a in the village was in awe 
of the young district collector. 
Nirmala Pandavpurkar took charge and 
immediately called a staff meeting. 

“lam giving you all a week. I want to 
know the number of girls in this district 
of school-going age, who do not attend 
school. And then, the number of open 
borewells. I want the correct statistics by 
Monday next,” the district collector’s no- 
nonsense tone gave a clear signal to her 
staff that she would brook no delays. 

Actually, until you know the whole 
story, you wouldn’t understand why the 
district collector had to issue such orders 
on the very first day of taking charge. 
And so, pay close attention... 


Nattha walked his son, Jaggu, to school, 
betore starting work at his sugarcane 
field. Drought had struck the village this 
year too, causing many of the villagers 
to lament the poor produce. Many said 
that resources were dwindling alarmingly, 
and that if the drought continued, they 
would not be left with even two square 
meals a day. Only a week back, Nattha’s 
friend, Gondia, had committed suicide; 
the drought had left him with nothing to 
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feed his family and the loan he’d taken 
from the money lender at a high rate of 
interest, was beyond his power to repay. 
It was the fourth suicide by a farmer in 
the last one month in Pandavpur. 

Nattha was well off compared to the 
other villagers. His two-acre field yielded 
enough sugarcane to provide a decent life 
for his family. Nattha was getting a new 
370-foot deep borewell dug in his field to 
counter the drought situation. 

He had inherited the land from his 
father who had left behind a widow 
and a son when he passed away. Sooni 
Bai, Nattha’s wife, was a simple woman, 
who took care of the house and worked 
in the field once her chores at home 
were done. They had three children 
in quick succession — Champa, their 
eldest daughter, was ten. Jaggu was nine. 
Nimmi, their youngest, was a_ pretty 
seven-year-old. While Jaggu went to the 
lone private English medium school in 
their village, the daughters did not go to 
any school at all. In their community, it 
was the norm to spend a fortune on a 
daughter’s marriage. Nattha and Sooni 
thought that daughters needed to be 
domesticated — they should be trained 
to be good wives. After all, Nattha had 
to unburden himself of responsibility by 
getting them married off at the earliest. 
Why need he spend on their education; 
all the money saved would be required 
to meet marriage and dowry expenses. 
Nattha’s mother always reminded him 
that he had two daughters — what a 
heavy burden on the weak shoulders of 
a poot farmer! Their only hope was their 
son - their Jaggu ~ who would, one day, 
become a ‘great’ man and be a comfort to 
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his parents in their old age. His English 
education was a necessary investment. 

Jageu returned from school in the 
afternoon. The sisters eagerly waited for 
him. Champa handed him a big jug of 
water to wash his hands and feet, and 
Nimmi ran to take his school bag. 

“Champa-tal,” an excited Jageu 
addressed his elder sister as they both 
entered the house. “Today, they told us 
about the Wright brothers.” 

Looking at the blank expression on his 
sisters’ faces, Jaggu smiled. “The Wright 
brothers invented the aeroplane!” 

“One day, we three will also invent 
something,’ Nimmi joined in their 
conversation. “But what shall we invent?” 

“What did they tell you about those 
brothers?” Champa asked Jaggu as he sat 
on the kitchen floor to have his lunch. 
She placed a plate in front of him and 
Nimmi kept a glass of water beside 
it. Their mother made hot rotis on the 
chulha and spread them with ghee before 
putting them on Jaggu’s plate. The sisters 
served their brother before sitting down 
to their own lunch. They took their plates 
and glasses of water and sat in front of 
their mother for the rotis. Sooni Bai 
ensured that Jaggu had at least two rotis 
still left on his plate before starting to 
serve the girls. 

The grandmother listened proudly 
as Jaggu talked about the aeroplane. 
Suddenly, he stopped and looked at his 
mother. “Aai, why don’t my sisters go to 
school like me?” 

“Oh, | would feel awkward before the 
teacher,” said Champa, looking down at 
her plate. 

“And I wouldn’t want to do all that 
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homework every day!” Nimmi declared. 

“Arre bala,” his grandmother spoke up. 
“How many girls come to your class?” 

“Two,” Jaggu replied instantly. 

“And how many boys?” 

“Hmm...” Jageu thought for a moment. 
“Thirty two, I think,” he said. 

“See, what does that tell your School 
isn’t any good for girls. They don’t teach 
you how to make rotis in school, do 
they?” his grandmother asked roughly. 

“But our teacher says that every child 
should attend school,” a confused Jaggu 
looked at his elders. 

“Let the teacher say what he wants 
to say. We know what is best for our 
daughters,” said Nattha, as he walked 
into the kitchen. 

Once lunch was over, the girls took 
away the plates and washed them. 

In the evening they gathered to watch 
the tiny television. Nattha sat comfortably 
on the wooden bench in the front room, 
and he was joined by his mother and 
wife, who sat on a mat on the floor. 

When Jaggu came running inside after 
play, his mother fetched him a glass of 
milk. Nattha pulled Jaggu down beside 
him on the bench. The two girls, who 
had been playing in the back yard of the 
house, came in. They sat on the floor 
in the passage which led to the front 
room. This gave them a good view of 
the television even as they followed their 
grandmothet’s advice that well brought 
up girls never sat in the front room along 
with male members of the household. 
A comedy show was going on. The girls 
looked at each other and laughed, 
covering their mouths with their hands. 

Early next morning saw Jaggu getting 
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ready for school. Champa handed him 
his school badge, and reminded him that 
it was the last day to submit his science 
project. Nimmi ran and brought his 
snacks box from the kitchen. 

“Both of you should attend school. 
Atter all, you helped me with all the 
pictures for my project.” Jaggu waved to 
his sisters before running off. 


Within a few days came Shravan 
Poornima, and the girls fought with each 
other to be the first to tie a rakhi on 
Jageu’s wrist. 

“Oh Jageu, with the tkka on your 
forehead, you look like a prince,” his 
mother commented. 

“God, do not cast your nazar on 
my sweet little boy!’ his grandmother 
cracked her knuckles against her temples. 

“Now, what will my prince do for his 
sisters?” asked his mother. 

“One day, he will become a great man. 
You will be our district collector, won’t 
vou, my darling?” his grandmother 
declared. fondly. 

“Yes, ves,” Jageu replied earnestly. “I 
will become the district collector and 
send both of my sisters to school.” 

“By the time you become the collector, 
your sisters will have children of their 
own!” his mother quipped. 

“So what, Aai. I will make a rule that 
all mothers should attend school.” 


Suddenly, the rains came to Pandavpur 
and the villaze was greatly relieved. 
Gradually, the rains turned to incessant 
downpours, and the people of Pandavpur 
had to carry umbrellas all day, as they 
went about their work. They did not 
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complain. 

One day, Nattha surprised Jaggu by 
turning up at the school to take the boy 
home. Jaggu looked at the auto rickshaw 
that had stopped just in front of them. 

“Mulgi sheekli, tar pragati zhaali,” 
Jaggu read aloud the caption on the back 
of the auto. Progress happens when girls 
get educated. 

Nattha expected that Jaggu would have 
a question and indeed, he had one. 

“Appa, if what is written there is true, 
then why don’t we send Champa-tai and 
Nimmi to school?” 

“Such posters are good only for the 
backs of auto rickshaws, son. Moreover, 
the autowallah gets paid for putting up 
such slogans on his auto.” 

“But Appa, if there was no truth in it, 
why would the authorities ask him tor” 

“Our women do not have enough time 
to cook and clean the house. What is 
the use of an education to them?” his 
father remarked pulling Jaggu under the 
umbrella. 

“But why should they cook so many 
things and so many times a day? If they 
reduce their cooking time, they would 
have time to go to school.” 

Nattha smiled at his son’s innocence. 
“Aren’t the men of the house entitled to a 
good meal, served fresh and hot on their 
plates, three times a day, after working so 
hard in the fields?” 

“And who will bear the expenses of 
the girls’ schooling? I have to save money 
for their dowry too,” Nattha thought, but 
didn’t say out loud. They reached home 
just then, much to his relief. 

The rain stopped and once lunch was 
over, Jaggu rushed outside to play with 
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the boys in the neighbourhood. They 
went to Nattha’s sugarcane field and 
played ‘catch the thief’. 

As he sped along, looking behind him 
to stay out of reach of his friends, Jaggu 
slipped, and suddenly, before he knew 
what was happening, he fell into the 
open borewell. His horror-struck friends 
peeped in but could not see him. They 
rushed to Nattha. The entire family and 
the neighbourhood ran to the field. 

“T think he is stuck somewhere at 
200 feet,” the Panchayat President said 
looking into the 370-foot deep borewell. 
“That is the reason we can’t hear him.” 

Rescue operations began with the 
district administration pressing the 
concerned personnel into action. Jaggu’s 
mother and his grandmother were grief- 
stricken. They wept and prayed for a 
miracle — for their Jaggu to come out 
of the borewell alive. Nattha had hopes. 
Recently, he had heard of an incident 
where a girl was rescued, alive, eighteen 
hours after she fell into a deep trench. 

However, the search had not made 
much progress at the end of day two. 
They tried to dig a parallel trench to reach 
the borewell. But the soil had become 
clay like due to the incessant rains, and 
they could not reach Jaggu. 

By the end of the third day, a foul smell 
started emanating from the borewell. 
The elders of the family had lost hope 
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and the girls could not come to grips 
with their loss. Nimmi swallowed the 
lump in her throat as she sat holding her 
brother’s lunch box. Champa erieved 
silently, “Who will tell me what is taught 
in school now...” 

Day seven dawned. The sugarcane 
field was reduced to a trench. The 
visiting government officials left with a 
promise to refill the trench. They further 
announced a compensation of Rs. three 
lakh to Jaggu’s family. 

On day eight, they extricated Jageu’s 
body from the well. The young district 
collector visited the family to offer her 
condolences. She was moved by their 
gloom. Champa brought her tea in a steel 
glass. 

“What do your girls do? Do they go to 
school?” she looked at Nattha, who sat 
weeping in a corner. 

“They do nothing, Saheb, just helping 
around the house and in the field. Jaggu 
was our only hope and he was so good at 
studies...” Nattha wept, hiding his face 
in his hands. 

“From tomorrow, let the two girls 
attend school. Pll bear the expenscs.” 


And that is how, Champa and Nimmi, 
a.k.a. Nirmala Pandavpurkar, beyan their 
schooling, Jageu kept his promise. He 
sent his sisters to school. 


LIGHT STUFF 


be tf = 
Cryptic “rossw rd 
Across 
1. Cover with hesitation a piquant fruit (5) 
4. Spread a movement for a devotee (7) 
8. Female animal sounds disgusted! (3) 
9. Confused paces for insects (5) 
10. Not at home creates openings (5) 
11. Vessel across (3) 
12. Employment of American time (5) 
13. Fear a cheetah to give a malady (7) 
16. Part number leads hospital (6) 
19. Protected engineer holds a German following claim (6) 
23. Colour I'd eaten first for poison (7) 
26. Lean network in street (5) 
28. Digit to walk silently on (3) 
29. She found you first after him (5) 
~~. Roug’ and w’ ole (7) 
31. Target her back (3) 
32. Some of Quebec confused friend just the same (7) 
33. Slice the haves somehow (5) 


Down 

1. Covers end of animal containing medicine (7) 

2. Father on street begins afternoon with Italian staple (5) 
3. Honour regarding (7) 

4. Sense double direction within herb (6) 

5. Not once does pole lead always (5) 

6. Twitch starts with a German in charge of dress (5) 

7. Sect found in outcast emigres (5) 


Across And Down 
Archana Shivmani Rao 


Archana is a student of creative writing and a stay 
at home mom. She was a banking professional for 
more than a decade and now wants to be a writer. 


What is the 2-letter word for the 
Egyptian Sun God? What is the 5-letter 
word for something which is neither 
liquid nor gas? What is the 9-letter word 
for a 100-year old puzzle? 
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14. Spoil somehow the limb (3) 
15. Some search for cruel warrior (3) 
17. Very cold where the Artctic ends and you begin (3) 
18. Fowl then without time (3) 
20. Thinks, hesitating inside, to view artifacts here (7) 
21. Lent tie knotted to give honour (7} 
22. Gamble line to double cross (6) 
23. Material in Whitacre epidemic case (5) 
24. Sells one vowels to take leave (5) 
25. Name you start to tell finally in pastoral poem (5) 
27. Lac crayons hold capital (5) 
Solution: Page 13 


The crossword puzzle! 

This puzzle has had the biggest 
influence on mankind’s vocabulary. It is 
known to satisfy 45 desires of the human 
species and has helped in awakening 
about 1000 words from dormancy. Well, 
on the flip side, in the year 1920, a man 
shot his wife, because she refused to help 
him with his crossword. 

So, how was this universally popular 
and IQ enriching puzzle created? And 
why is it worth one’s while to do the 
crossword? 
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The world’s first crossword puzzle 
was supposedly published in New York 
World newspaper on 21% Dee 1913, 
and was created by a journalist, Arthur 
Wynne. It was diamond shaped and was 
called Wordcross. It was an immediate 
success. Many readers wrote in to praise 
it and it became a weekly feature. Because 
of a typesetting error, four weeks later, 
the title appeared as ‘Crossword’. For 
some reason, the name stuck. Wynne’s 
invention proved to be very popular and 
over the next few years more and more 
people began doing crosswords regularly. 

By the 1920s, crosswords became a 
way of life. Newspapers started adding 
them to increase circulation. This puzzle 
inspired a Broadway hit called ‘Games of 
1925’ and a hit song ‘Crossword Mama, 
you puzzle me’. Sales of dictionaries 
soared and people flocked to libraries in 
huge numbers. Clothes made with black 
and white checked fabric were a rage. In 
1926, a Budapest man committed suicide, 
leaving an explanation in the form of a 
puzzle. No one could solve it! 

There are different types of crossword 
grids. In the American grid the shaded 
squares are limited to one sixth of the 
design. The British-South African grid 
has a lattice like structure with a higher 
percentage of shaded squares. A rule 
in the grids is that the grid should have 
180 degree rotational symmetry, so that 
the pattern appears the same even if 
the paper is turned upside down. The 
Japanese grid has a rule that the corner 
squates must be white. The Swedish 
grid is very different — it uses no clue 
numbers, has pictorial clues and relies on 
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a common theme such as geography or 
music. 

Some crosswords have straight or quick 
clues which are simple definitions of the 
answer. An advanced crossword puzzle 
has cryptic clues which are puzzles in 
themselves. 
publish one crossword grid that can be 
solved using either of two lists of clues, 
straight or cryptic. 

The professional who creates crossword 
puzzles is called a cruciverbalist. There 
are numerous books and online resources 


Sometimes, newspapers 


that help solve or create crosswords. The 
American crossword puzzle tournament 
is the oldest and the largest in the world. 
Participants tackle 8 original crosswords 
created specially for this event. Scoring is 
based on accuracy and speed. The grand 
prize is 5000 dollars! 

Crossword puzzles obviously enhance 
vocabulary and strengthen memory. But 
a reseatch study which appears in the 
journal of American Geriatrics Society 
suggests that the crossword puzzle could 
knock 10 years off the brain’s age in older 
people, that is, it can keep your mind 
ticking over like a 60 year old when you 
get to 70. It delays dementia. This mighty 
puzzle keeps your brain active. 

Crossword puzzles — will 
entertain and vex you, but solving one 


challenge, 


regularly will help vou know a range of 
things: Nepalese history, the nicknames 
of sportspersons, the parts of the inner 
ear, among other things, together with 
giving you a creative mind and a sharp 
memory. 

And once you master it, vou will always 
know a little more than a little about a lot. 


The Partridge 


G Ramesh 


Col Ramesh is a retired Commissioned Officer from 
the Corps of Signals, Indian Army. 


My first =posting, — after 
commissioned as Telecommunication 
Engineer in the Corps of Signals, was 
to a Signal unit whose operational 
responsibility was in the deserts of 
Rajasthan. 

As a young officer, I was assigned 
the task of training our unit team for 
a shooting competition. By virtue of 
fiyorous training over six months, our 
team won first position and I was also 
adjudged the best shot. On our return, 
we vot a grand welcome from the unit 
which was at that time conducting a field 
exercise in Jaisalmer. 

Field exercises are usually conducted 
away from the normal peace locations, 
and the troops, including officers, stay 
in tents and caravans away from their 
familics, and dine in their respective 
Messes. Thus, the officers proceeded to 
the Officers’ Mess to celebrate the team’s 
victory over a glass of chilled beer that 
cold but sunny December afternoon. 
During lunch, the Commanding Officer 
half-jokingly said to me, “Son, you won the 
Inter-Command Shooting Championship 
Trophy for our Command, now let us see 
you in real action. This area is abundant 
in partridges. Try your luck and let us 
have some for dinner”. I readily agreed. 
(This was 1978, mind you, long before 
the rules on shooting wild life. I hope 
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you will excuse me!) 

As you may be aware, there are 
different types of fire arms for different 
purposes. Normally we use a 12 bore 
gun with suitable cartridges for “Shikar’’. 
Unfortunately someone goofed-up and 
forgot to take the 12 bore gun while 
moving out for the field exercise. When 
I checked with the armoury, the only 
available weapon for shooting was an air 
gun, which has a very limited range and 
single pellet shots. I decided to go ahead 
and try my luck anyway. 

So, once the effect of the chilled beer 
had worn off, I set out with my helper 
in a jeep, on the lookout for partridges. 
Deserts, as you may have observed, at 
least on television, are of different types, 
and I am not going to take a class on “How 
to survive in the desert’; for that, you 
may watch the Discovery channel. But 
suffice it to say that the desert where we 
were hunting was reasonably ‘jeepable’, 
if I may coin such a word, though full 
of thorny bushes. We drove along, and 
without much difficulty located the first 
herd of partridges. With proper stalking, 
I managed to get one in the cross hairs. 
Then, as instructed during training — hold 
your breath and press the trigger — I did 
so perfectly, as befitted a sharp shooter, 
but... nothing happened! No, I beg your 
pardon, something happened! The entire 
flock flew off chirping curses at me. 
I looked at my helper, who was trying 
valiantly to hide a grin, clearly thinking, 
“What a shot!” 

Well. Even Gavaskar went out for a 
duck once in a while, didn’t he, it can 
happen even to champions. Putting it 
behind me as a bad shot on a bad day, 
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I proceeded undeterred, though a tad 
shaken in my confidence. The next two 
attempts ended with the same result. 

There was surely something wrong. 
I decided to check the zeroing of the 
gun, on a makeshift target, and found to 
my surprise that the gun was off target 
to the left by about 8 inches at a range 
of 15 meters! There is no provision for 
correcting the sight of an air gun in the 
field. 

But I couldn’t return empty-handed. I 
decided to try once again, though by this 
time it was nearly dark. In the dwindling 
light, we caught sight of another herd. 
This time, I took aim about 8 inches to 
the right of the bird and fired. “Success!” 
my helper cried, and ran after the bird and 
retrieved it from the bushes. By this time 
it was quite dark and we hurried back 
to camp. I instructed my helper to hand 
over the bird to the Officers’ Mess to be 
cooked for dinner, for the Commanding 
Officer (ways to butter up the CO). 

At night, when we assembled for dinner 
in the Officers’ Mess, I narrated the 
events of the evening, a little sheepishly, 
to a laughing crowd of officers who were 
occupied with charging and recharging 


their glasses before dinner. 

Finally, we took our places and the 
waiter started serving the food, with the 
mess commander in attendance. 

“So, where is the bird in question?” 
the CO raised an eyeborw. The mess 
commander went inside, and out came 
the waiter holding the silver tray on which 
the CO is usually served his drinks, and 
sitting pretty on the tray, half dozing, was 
one cute little partridge! 

The dining table erupted with laughter. 
I wanted to disappear. It transpired 
that I’d missed again, but such was my 
helper’s eagerness to save my face, that 
he’d run into the bushes and caught the 
dazed bird. 

Once the hullabaloo subsided, the CO 
told the mess commander, “Now that it 
is alive, do not kill it. Set it free on the 
morrow.” 

Next morning, the bird flew away to its 
new found freedom, nay, second life! 


“Everybody must have a bullet with 
his name written on it, even if he is a 
partridge!” I thought, taking creative 
license with the famous quote. 


ro 
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Crossword solution 


| Across: 


1 Caper, 4 Fanatic, 8 Ewe, 9 Pests, 10 Vents, 11 Pan, 12 Usage, 13 Earache, 16 Eighth, 19 Immune, 
| 23 Cyanide, 26 Slant, 28 Toe, 29 Emily, 30 Uncut, 31 Aim, 32 Equally, 33 Shave | 


Down: 


| 1 Capsule, 2 Pasta, 3 Respect, 4 Fennel, 5 Never, 6 Tunic, 7 Caste, 14 Arm, 15 Hun, 17 Icy, 18 Hen, | 


ne Museums, 21 Entitle, 22 Betray, 23 Crepe, 24 Adieu, 25 Idyll, 27 Accra 
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FICTION 


Smoke And Slippers 


Jyothi Vinod 


Jyothi taught Electronics for 10 years and is now 
pursuing, full time, her first love of reading and 
writing, and loving it. 


Pee a time, he accepted coughing 
as a natural interruption to 
breathing, Other people were troubled by 
it, by its reminder of sickness. He tried 
to be philosophical about his situation. 
Birds and animals were hungry and 
thirsty too, They hunted for food every 
day. A day’s hunger or thirst didn’t kill 
them. Of course, he could have lived like 
them except that he desired a smoke all 
the time. The cigarette habit, begun as 
a college dare, still clung to his seventy- 
year-old neck like the vampire on King 
Vikram’s back. 

Hle sat on the stone bench outside 
the tiny shop and prayed for customers. 
The shop sold bananas, sweets, biscuits, 
scented tobacco pouches and a wide 
varicty of cigarettes. He removed the red 
handkerchief from his head and fanned 
his face. He had fashioned it into a cap 
by tving each edge into a knot. He wore 
it all the time over his bald pate, like a 
snail that carried its shell. He waited for 
Murari, the shop owner, to address him 
first. After all, an old man had his pride. 
Murart had quit selling questionable 
‘sweets’ to school and college kids after a 
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raid by the Narcotics Control Bureau on 
many similar shops in the vicinity. It made 
sense. A man responsible for a wife, four 
small children and aged parents should 
avoid risky product diversification. 

“Had coffee?” Murari finally asked, as 
he arranged the tobacco sachets, ‘linked 
like printed ribbons, over the string. 

This was the standard greeting of most 
people in Bangalore — a form of ‘how are 
you’. He didn’t feel the need to explain 
why he hadn’t drunk a cup of coffee that 
evening or for that matter, any evening in 
the recent past. One, coffee was expensive 
and two, he had no money to buy a cup 
of tea, let alone coffee. Explaining was 
as bad as shouting, “I’m not fine today.” 
Instead, he grunted. But Murari knew all 
this and more. 

“Narasaiah, why are you so_ silent 
today? Not taking medicine for cough?” 

“You were busy. Of what interest is the 
talk of an old man, anyway? As for my 
cough...” His coughing fit lasted a few 
minutes. He looked at the counter where 
Murari had placed a five rupee coin. The 
ruse never failed. He pocketed the coin 
and walked to the tea stall. He slurped 
the hot sweet brew in three quick gulps 
and threw the flimsy disposable cup at a 
stray dog, 

“Uncle, drop it in the dustbin,” a young 
college boy said. 

Most youngsters were involved in 
the ‘Swachh Bharat Abhiyaan’ drives 
nowadays. Narsaiah ignored him and 
resumed his vigil on the stone bench 
outside Murari’s shop. 

A few men sauntered by to stand near 
the shop. Narsaiah pulled out bananas, 
handed out cigarettes and biscuits, and 
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fetched change for customers. He knew 
the brands preferred by the regulars and 
offered mint toffees to the men who 
wished to disguise their breath. For the 
well-dressed, he held the grimy lighter that 
Murari had secured with a thick string, 
and to the construction workers who 
bought beedis he handed matchboxes. 
His son had once commented, “You’re 
helping these men light their own pyres. 
1 hope you realize that.’ Narsaiah 
collected the banana peels and picked 
up the discarded sachets and tidied the 
area outside the shop. He earned twenty 
rupees in tips and two cigarettes from 
happy customers. 

“Narsaiah, you’re my father’s age. You 
make me uncomfortable. Why don’t you 
stay at home peacefullyP Do you have 
to hang around my shop like an errand 
boy?” 

“ve nothing to do at home and you’re 
a good man.” 

Narsaiah enjoyed his smoke. It was 
good he’d stopped drinking years ago. 
Nobody would hand out free drinks 
like this. He looked at the traffic on the 
road. He saw many vehicles turn right 
on Temple Street. His stomach rumbled. 
If it was five years ago, he would have 
headed home and joined Shaku for a 
hot dinner. Now ‘home’ was a brick 
and cement structure that contained his 
coughs and nightmares. 

Shaku, his wife of forty years had 
played a fine prank on him before she 
escaped. In her last bedridden months, 
he had asked her if she would be more 
comfortable without her earrings, bangles 
and chain, She’d nodded her head eagerly 


and indicated that he remove them. 
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He had stashed the ornaments in his 
cupboard. He didn’t want visiting sons 
and daughters-in-law to carry them away. 

“Narsaiah, aarti time,’ Murari said, 
bent over the counter. 

Temple bells tolled and Narsaiah 
stood up unsteadily. He shuffled to the 
temple and observed with satisfaction 
the huge crowds inside. God was great. 
He kept the rich needy so they came to 
offer obeisance, bribing Him with their 
charity towards people like Narasaiah. 
The temple bustled with bright silks and 
pious faces. The aroma of hot lemon rice 
and jaggery rice filled his smoky nostrils. 
But, first things first; Narsaiah stood 
in the long queue behind the men and 
watched the worship of the deities. He 
didn’t pray for anyone in particular. God 
ha been kind to his two sons without any 
special request from his side; one was a 
scooter mechanic and the other operated 
an auto rickshaw. Both of them visited 
three or four times a year because they'd 
promised their mother they would do 
so. He never visited them anymore. He 
hadn’t informed them of the operation 
the doctor had suggested he undergo at 
the earliest, six months ago. Who had 
the money anyway? It would serve them 
right. Wouldn’t they feel terribly guilty 
when he passed away within a year? He’d 
make sure they saw the reports before 
that. 

A few drops of water sprinkled by 
the priest fell on his head. It was a good 
sign. The chanting and the aarti included 
him with the humanity on this side of 
the sanctum; all the beggars and needy 
people prayed together. 

People dispersed after accepting the 
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aarti. They dropped their coins and 
currency notes on the aarti plate. The 
priest was a sharp young man; he secured 
the notes as soon as they fell to the plate. 
Of course, one cannot let money go up 
in smoke in these hard times. The air 
was charged with unanswered pleas as 
people transmitted their demands to the 
petrificd Gods. He joined the long line 
for the prasad. 

“Give me two of cach please, one 
for my wife who cannot walk up here.” 
Narsaiah accepted the four leaf cups and 
found a quict corner. He ate from the 
four cups in the usual sequence. First the 
spicy lemon rice, then the sweet jaggery 
rice, then lemon rice and the sweet rice 
again. The taste of fried groundnuts, 
raisins and cashew nuts satiated him. 
He washed his hands and decided to go 
home. He surveyed the sea of footwear. 
He did remember where he had left his 
slippers. Without a qualm, he slipped on 
the most comfortable looking brown 
leather slippers available. He walked 
home in the drizzle, loving the cushioned 
softness against his cracked heels. “The 
owner of the slippers will go home by 
car, or, because it’s not too late, will buy 
himself a new pair of flip flops,” he 
reasoned aloud. 

He unlatched the gate and stared at 
his dark house. The house with the two 
windows symmetrically placed on either 
side of the door and the winding staircase 
on the right side cerily resembled a 
woman’s face with a plait trailing on her 
shoulder — Shaku’s unsmiling face. When 
he opened the door, it was as if Shaku 
shouted, “Why so later” He shrugged and 
let himsclf inside the silent house. Like 
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doctors who disconnected the lifelines 
of a dying patient, the Electricity Board, 
Telephone Company and Water Works 
Department had severed their supply 
to his house. So be it. His sons would 
definitely visit him for Deepavali. First, 
they would yell at his bowed silent head, 
“What do you do with the money we 
send you on the first of every month?” 
But then the lifelines would pulse without 
fail the very next day. He settled down 
for the night in a house stripped of its 
homeliness. 

Shaku died after her long struggle with 
weak lungs. He had laughed aloud at the 
doctor’s diagnosis. 

“You're telling me she _ has 
lungs?” Narsaitah had slapped his knee 
with disbelief. “I’ve smoked since I was 
seventeen. And now I’m nearing seventy. 
Yet my lungs seem okay.” 

“Seem okay is the correct expression, 
Sir. ?m very sure your lungs are not okay.” 
The humourless doctor had replied with 
a sharp look. 

And the black-tongued doctor had 
been proved right. An insidious tumour 
had grown, nourished now by smoke, tea 
and temple prasad. 

Shaku had divided all her silks, silver 
and gold between the two daughters-in- 
law. Other possessions too disappeared 
into his sons’ houses at her request. When 
he confronted her she said, ““They’ll take 
care of you. I don’t want you to have 
anything left to pawn. Our sons are good 
boys. But repeated embarrassment is 
unbearable. They aren’t well educated, 
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but they manage to get by. Please don’t 
trouble them,’ Shaku had whispered 
before her lungs gave up. 
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The ultimate deceit came in the pawn 
shop when he opened the bundle with 
the gold ornaments he had succeeded in 
taking from her. The owner’s angry eyes 
bored into his, till Narsaiah felt his flesh 
burning. 

“These are fake, rolled gold stuff. Good 
you came to me. Anyone else would have 
broken a few of your bones to tell you 
that.” The owner had pushed the bundle 
back at him. 

Narsaiah lay on the bed unable to fall 
asleep. He marvelled at the wiliness of 
his uneducated wife. Shaku would get 
a fine talking to when he met her in 
heaven. He missed her. No one else in 
the world believed in the goodness of his 
heart like she had; in fact, he had his own 
doubts too. 

When daylight streamed in, he used the 
water he stored in a bucket to freshen up. 
He needed to wash his clothes, but didn’t 
have a decent set to change into. It was 
time to sweet talk the presswallah into 
letting him deliver the pressed clothes 
to the big apartments. No one missed 
one pair of black trousers, or a single 
white shirt, in a bundle of thirty or forty 
clothes. 

He hung around the house and tried to 
tidy it. He slipped his feet into the new 
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slippers and sighed. He looked again. 
How had he not noticed it then? These 
were ladics’ slippers. Did women have 
such large feet? Forget the comfort, 
Murari and the other men near the stall 
would tease him to death. If he threw 
the slippers out, what would he wear? He 
decided to walk to the temple barefoot to 
see if his tattered ones were still around, 
that is, if the stray dogs hadn’t carried 
them away. 

A family was getting a special puja 
done for their new car. He stood near 
the temple gate and then walked inside 
slowly. He found his old slippers and 
nudged his feet into them. He walked 
back to the gate and watched the puja for 
the shiny vehicle. The priest garlanded the 
car, lit a big bunch of incense sticks and 
drew smoke circles in the air. The early 
morning air smelled like a sandalwood 
forest on fire. 

A coughing fit racked Narsatah’s chest. 

“Poor man, he must be allergic to 
smoke,” the wife said. She smiled at 
Narsaiah and handed him a tray with 
fruits, coconut and a hundred rupces. 

He nodded and bowed his thanks. The 
woman was barefoot, she had large feet. 

He’d keep the large pair of slippers. 


FICTION 


Lunch Story 


Lekha Nair 


Lekha... lotus eating in Mysore. 


ate gate is pushed open a polite 
five minutes beyond the appointed 
hour, The room can comfortably seat 
only six but as Rukmini has brought in 
two chairs from the dining room earlier, 
we mercly have to rearrange our faces. 

At the sound of the doorbell, Mummyji 
sighs softly and sets her magazine down 
while Raj sauntets out of the room to 
usher in the guests. Cliffy’s reedy voice 
sets the bead curtains in the doorway 
aflutter, “The traffic! Terrible. Morning 
Raj! At this time of day it’s the bloomir’ 
dickens, man. Impossible to move about 
in Bangalore,” and Raj’s hearty response, 
“Good to see you, Cliffy. Hallooooo 
Virgic, as beautiful as ever! How do you 
do it? Come in, come in.” 

Virgic waffles at the door for a moment 
glancing vaguely in 
Myra’s and my direction, then, making a 
determined dash for Mummyji, thrusts a 
box of pastries from Thom’s into her lap, 
clasps her hands and asks, as if she really 
wants to know, “How are you, Aunty?” 

Mummyj! — shrinks — imperceptibly, 
helpless under the weight of sentiment, 
then smiles her faint sweet smile and 
whispers, “Please... come, sit down here.” 


round, smiling 
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Arvind Bhaisaab rises from his armchair 
in the corner and joins Myra to hug and 
shake hands all round. Raj heads for the 
dining room, booming, “So... what will 
you drink? Cliffy, beer for you? Virgie, I 
have some of your gin and lime... would 
you like some ice?” Cliffy who has just 
lowered himself with difficulty into the 
leather sofa, shoots out again. “Raj... yeah 
sure, man, want some help there?” while 
Virgie who hasn’t heard the question, 
is engaged in arranging her purse and 
a large plastic bag round her feet, then 
folding into a neat square the scarf 
with which she had covered her hair so 
that it wouldn’t get disarranged riding 
pillion on the bike, and simultaneously 
endeavouring to smile and nod all round. 
Her leather purse is bulgy, rubbed 
white at the edges and | know that the 
plastic bag contains gifts selected after 
considerable discussion about — their 
weight and dimension, besides the age 
and sex of each receiver. 

Cliffy returns, bearing a brimming mug 
of beer and settles down in his designated 
chair, close to Bhaisaab who sips only 
Chardonnay at this time of day. They 
begin to analyse the problems of long- 
distance travel, and for someone who has 
only flown once to Dubai on a futile job- 
hunting expedition, Cliffy is surprisingly 
well-informed. They flit from topic to 
topic and then fall to deliberating on 
Bangalore’s descent into the hands of 
the barbarians from ‘outside’ who are 
heedlessly destroying the climate and 
culture of our city. Meanwhile, Virgie 
turns to me and asks about my mother 
in the intense, low tone she uses while 
mentioning ill-health. Both Virgie and 
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Cliffy are connoisseurs of medical drama. 

Bhaisaab visits India once in five years, 
for exactly a month, always in December, 
unless a family wedding or death 
intervenes. It is usually then that we meet 
Cliffy and Virgie. They were at Frampton 
Memorial High School with Bhaisaab 
and Raj, who was six years junior to 
them. This is a ritual that Raj organizes 
unfailingly when his brother comes 
down, since Cliffy and Bhaisaab were best 
friends throughout their school years. 
One day is set aside for this observance, 
invariably preceded by the remark, “Poor 
Cliffy, he always asks about you Bhaisaab 
—he hasn’t been doing so well — this lead- 
battery rebuilding business, you know.” 
So, squeezed into Bhaisaab’s immutable 
itinerary, wedged somewhere between 
the weekend in Yercaud, the mandatory 
breakfast at MTR, the evening visits to 
surviving members of Daddyji’s old 
card-playing group, the one Hindi movie 
for Myra to keep in touch with what 
is happening in Indian films and the 
Cottage Industries Emporium trip for 
presents to take back home, is this lunch. 

Cliffy and Virgie must be sixty-five or 
thereabouts, the same age as Bhaisaab. 
But Cliffy is heavy round the middle 
and walks with a little shuffle, unlike his 
erstwhile classmate who is fanatical about 
his fitness regimen. Cliffy is wearing the 
same jacket and brown trousers that he’d 
worn the last time, but his shoes and socks 
are new, purchased yesterday, perhaps, 
from Ibrahim Sahib Street where you can 
get everything at one-quarter the price it 
costs on Commercial Street. Virgie has 
on her narrow black skirt and a flowery 
silk blouse with a black cardigan thrown 
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over her shoulders. Her perfume is strong 
and fruity, her lipstick is orange-red. She 
is a thin woman, garrulous in abrupt, odd 
spurts, with a large sagging bosom and 
protruding abdomen, skinny lcys, fait, 
freckled skin that hangs loosely over her 
arms and yellowing pebble gray eves. Her 
once abundant blond hair is limp and 
mousy. 

I recall myself on the doorstep of her 
parents’ house at the Railway Quarters 
in Vannarpet, forty-odd years ago. | was 
fifteen and had just started mecting Raj 
on the sly. My Palakkad Iyer parents were 
strict, suspicious and very mindful of 
our ‘culture’. My father, an IPS officer, 
had a fiery temper and my mother was 
a fearful, bitter woman who wept all 
day and submitted to the exigencies 
of the marriage bed at night. As their 
only child, I was the flag-bearer of our 
family’s aspirations, honour, virtue and 
reputation, all of which hinged on my 
making a suitable arranged marriage. 
None of this love-nonsense. 

Appa’s tirades, in a mixture of English 
and Palakkad Malayalam, usually began 
with, “Let me tell you, | won't tolerate 
any loose characters in my family; any 
immoral activities and I will catch hold 
of the person by the neck and_ kick 
them out of my house, whoever it 1s, 
then let it be even my own daughter...” 
and so on for the next fifteen or twenty 
minutes, while he took off his boots 
in the evenings. After he went to bed, 
Amma would come into my room and 
beg me never to bring a bad name to the 
family. She also recounted cautionary 
histories of her beautiful sisters and 
cousins in Tatthamangalam who came 
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straight home from school or college and 
promptly handed over, to their eldest 
uncle scated at an upstairs window with 
his casy-chair so angled that he had an 
unrestricted view of the street, unopened 
letters thrust into their hands by love- 
struck swains. The moral of the story 
being that it is incumbent on us women 
to preserve our virtue. | longed to ask, 
did you never want anybody to thrust a 
letter into your hand, Amma? 

Lused to wonder about Appa’s diatribes. 
Their onset had no apparent reason and 
focused exclusively on preserving myself 
from predatory males all of whom were 
allegedly hell-bent on outraging my 
modesty ever since | attained puberty. 
Many years later, I deduced that it 
was probably Amma’s daily afternoon 
telephone calls to Appa in which she 
faithfully reported domestic crises like 
my occasional late return from school or 
a boy asking for me on the phone that 
prompted his ire and his lectures. Appa 
came from a family of cight brothers and 
he held fierce, if archaic views on the 
defence of female virtue. 

I first met Raj through acommon friend, 
and it was with fearful excitement that I 
continued to meet him at far flung movie 
theatres and ice-cream parlours. Every 
police constable | spotted was a potential 
talc-bearer, every white Ambassador was 
Appa’s. Raj finally recruited his brother’s 
friend’s wife, Virgie, who had just joined 
my school as a geography teacher, to serve 
as my alibi for fictitious day-long school 
picnics, tutorials and educational movies. 
Till 1 started college, Virgie liberated me 
every weckend. Since she did not have 
a telephone and Vannarpet was too far 
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away for Amma to send Lakshmamma 
to chaperon me, | was safe. Virgie had 
just had Richard and she was staying with 
her parents till she was able to take care 
of him on her own. Raj would wait for 
me in the lane outside the house. It was 
crowded with Virgie’s younger sisters and 
brothers, and we would be escorted into a 
dim bedroom, past Virgie’s mother at the 
dining table poring over her crossword, 
cigarette hanging from her lips. I hated 
lying on an unmade bed, with a baby 
sleeping in the crib alongside, but as Raj 
put it, “Where else can we?” Amma, who 
to this day is oblivious of Virgie’s role 
in my corruption, became quite fond of 
her and in a rare lucid moment, still asks 
me, “How is your geography teacher, 
Virginia-miss?”’ 

I married Raj the day I turned eighteen 
but now we rarely meet Virgie and Cliffy, 
in fact, only when Bhaisaab visits with his 
American wife, Myra. 


Mummyji rises and glides away to 
supervise the laying of the table. Virgie 
and Myra are talking about Myra’s and 
Bhaisaab’s children, Latika and Dwight. 
Virgie knows their names, ages, food 
preferences and the names of their 
kindergarten playmates — she makes 
it a point to inquire about a chance- 
mentioned ‘Sean’ or ‘Crystal’ years 
after they have faded from [atika’s and 
Dwight’s own memory. She is also up to 
date on Dwight’s educational progress, 
of his now being in the final semester 
at Harvard law school and similar details 
about Latika’s American fiancé, Lee 
Holcomb. This information is garnered 
and saved trom Clifty’s occasional phone- 
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calls to Raj, and is triumphantly exhibited 
on such occasions. She alarms us all, 
momentarily, when she giggles, “Don’t 
forget to invite us for the wedding.” 
Bhaisaab and Myra exchange glances. 

Myra, however, recalls no such facts 
about Virgie’s sons, in spite of Virgie 
disclosing to us last time in considerable 
detail, that although Richard was “quite 
clever” he couldn’t clear the board exams, 
yet miraculously managed to secure 
employment at the Catholic Club, and 
Smasher (‘he’s that good-looking, chile’’) 
was doing well in the family business — 
Stanley Rogers Battery Overhaul, and 
Jimbo, ‘our rock-musician’ plays at the 
Grand Ashok Hotel, and is a medical 
transcriptionist by night. 

Raj and I have attended the weddings 
of all three boys, each time handing over 
a hundred dollar bill in an envelope on 
behalf of Bhaisaab, besides our own gift 
of “something useful for the house.” 
We also attended the funerals of Virgic’s 
mother and sister, and visited Cliffy at 
St Philomena’s when he had a hernia 
operation. When Raj’s car was stolen 
from our own apartment parking-lot, 
Virgie recommended that I offer twelve 
Novenas to St Thomas the patron saint 
of lost objects, which I did not do, 
since Raj said he would rather claim the 
insurance, than recover a stolen vehicle 
that would most certainly be stripped of 
all its removable parts. Virgie and Cliffy 
attended Daddyji’s funeral, transporting 
a large wreath of white asters in an auto- 
rickshaw. Cliffy travelled with Raj in the 
hearse afterwards, weeping openly, to the 
Wilson Garden electric crematorium. 
Bhaisaab arrived a week later, not having 
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been able to get a flight in time from 
Portland. 

Virgie gulps down the last of her 
second drink while making a quick tecce 
of the possible exits from the room. She 
is 65 years old, and probably needs to 
visit the bathroom. Perhaps she doesn’t 
drink gin and lime in the afternoons any 
more. Her black skirt rides a little up her 
thigh and she pulls it down tn a reflex 
action. The tyranny of culture. \ woman 
of that age, doomed to display her legs 
and keep them eternally shaved. | can sce 
the thought passing through Mummyji’s 
head as she adjusts her sari pallu, and 
gazes at Myra’s and Virgic’s crossed legs. 
Bhaisaab peers ostentatiously at his watch 
and Myra shoots a concerned glance at 
him — he is diabetic and has to cat his 
meals on time. These spicy gravies and 
deep-fried snacks, childhood favourites, 
that Mummyji and Rukmini ply him with, 
must be playing havoc with his system. 

Cliffy, on his third glass of beer, 
resurrects ancient escapades on Viviani 
Road where they all once lived, exhuming 
old hilarities that involve old Dalda 
Dabba Dawson the sports master and 
the stick-jaw toffee that you could buy 
in the canteen, five for ten naya paisa. 
Raj passes plates of masala peanuts and 
roast papads around and laughs dutifully. 
He has taken this week off to devote to 
Bhaisaab and post lunch he will go into 
his old room for a nap betore we go 
back home after tea. Raj, too, avoids the 
succulent kababs and tandoori chicken 
that are staples of Mummyji’s: menu 
and has developed quite a taste for mild 
Palakkad cuisine. Like Appa, he plays a 
game of tennis in the evenings and walks 
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a couple of kilometers every morning. 
He also has a temper like Appa’s, though 
he is too modern to let it get out of 
control. His methods are different. I 
have never heard anyone in Raj’s family 
give exptession to anger, fear or disgust. 
When Daddyji was alive 1 sometimes 
glimpsed a belligerent set of his mouth, 
and a quick glance across at Mummyji 
vouchsafe the corresponding 
hint of jutting lower lip, confirming that 
they'd just had a difference of opinion. 
{ wish Appa would get to know Raj. 
They would probably be good friends, 
but Appa still refuses to speak to him, 
twenty-five years after our wedding. 

The table is set with Mummyji’s 
everyday crockery and tablecloth — Cliffy 
and Virgic are not strangers after all. 
Virgic whispers to Myra and is escorted 
away and Mummyji’s anxious gaze trails 
after them. She signals to Rukmini 
who abandons the gobi-paratha she is 
arranging on the table and hurries to 
station herself outside the bathroom 
with mop and a soft cloth to wipe down 
the mirror and commode after people 
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emerge. This is one of Mummyjt’s little 
obsessions and we are all indulgent about 
it. The bathrooms are pristine, and as 
Clitty once remarked, “Bloody hell- 
fire, baba, I’m too damn scared to do 
anything in there, Aunty, if you'll pardon 
the French,” to which Mummyji gave a 
sweet, mystified smile. 

The first time Raj took me home to 
meet his parents, | was too much in 
awe to cat and far too nervous to visit 
the bathroom other than to wash my 
hands after the meal. In our government 
bungalow, the bathrooms were dim and 
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cavernous, with red-oxide floors and 
copper boilers, redolent of coconut oil, 
Ayurvedic kozhambu and Mysore sandal 
soap. The table was never set every day 
like this, with table cloth and place-mats, 
fresh flowers. There, instead of apron- 
clad Rukmini bearing dishes of cutlets, 
was J.akshmamma crashing down steel 
plates and glasses and platters of hot 
rice and sambhar. When Appa emerged 
from his bath, fresh in white mundu and 
banian, with Cuticura talcum powder 
turning his chest hair white, Amma would 
start serving the poriyal and pappadam, 
throwing nervous glances at Appa who 
was an excellent cook himself and could 
tell instantly when there was too much 
asafoetida in the rasam or the vegetables 
were not cut in the prescribed way for the 
avial. When there were visitors, Amma 
would bring out her plastic table mats and 
various unmatched dishes and plates. She 
had stopped buying porcelain a few years 
into their marriage because Appa in the 
throes of a fury would viciously jerk the 
table-cloth and everything on its surface 
off the table and storm out while Amma 
and the servants cleaned up. Years later, 
when she had a stroke, | would watch 
while Appa patiently spooned kanji and 
moru into Amma’s mouth. After a few 
swallows, she would slap his hand away, 
jerking the dish and its contents over 
the clean sheet and floor, in grotesque 
parody of his rages. 


There is not an inch of space to spare 
on Mummyji’s table. The menu is an 
eclectic mix of cuisines. Mummyji has 
ensured that there is at least one dish that 
she knows to be each one’s favourite, 
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ever since the first time one has eaten at 
her house. Besides, if she has heard any 
of us mention that we tasted something 
particularly good somewhere, she adds 
that too. In these twenty-five years | am 
reputed to have a particular fondness for 
Rukmint’s vegetable pickle, so a bowl of it 
is always pointed out to me. Bhaisaab and 
Cliffy are invited to sit at the table while 
the rest of us stand holding our plates. 
Virgie would perhaps also prefer to sit 
— those stiletto heels must be killing her 
feet — but nobody asks her to. Cliffy and 
Virgie pile their plates with a sampling 
of everything, Bhaisaab and Myra pick 
at plain curd and rice, their American 
digestion having been vanquished a week 
into their holiday. 

When we first visited them in Portland, 
I was a little shocked at the nearly bare 
condition of their enormous two-door 
refrigerator and their larder shelves. A few 
cartons of sugar-free juice, skimmed milk 
and small, individual, plastic-wrapped 
portions of salad, frozen chicken-breasts 
and lean steak. When we woke in the 
mornings, Bhaisaab would have already 
left for the office at 6.30 and Myra and 
Dwight for their classes. Latika by then 
was in New York, living in her own 
apartment. She was something big on 
Wall Street and always rang the evening 
we arrived, to chat with both of us and 
tell us that she was so sorry but it looked 
like she wouldn’t be able to see us, work 
was crazy. In fact we have not seen Latika 
since she finished school and came to 
Bangalore on her own to spend 8 wecks 
in India. Myra would apologize profusely 
when she returned in the evenings and 
offer to “cook Indian” but we always 
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assured her that we were elad to be cating 
something different for a changc. Often, 
strolling aimlessly through the malls or 
riding in a bus, | would secretly vearn 
for a plate of steaming rice-pongal or a 
crisp hot dosa served with a dollop of 
melting butter on top. Their schedules 
were inviolate, but sometime during our 
visit, either Bhaisaab or Myra would take 
three or four days off and drive us to 
Washington to stay with Renu, who’s Raj 
and Bhaisaab’s vounger sister. 

Dessert is Mummyji’s famous trifle 
pudding — sponge cake steeped in orange 
juice, garnished with dry fruits, almonds, 
pistachios and topped with fresh cream. 
Bhaisaab waves it away but Mvra helps 
herself to a spoonful and though Virgic 
tries valiantly to combat a second helping, 
Rukmini smilingly ignores her protests. 
Later, we stroll back into the drawing 
room where Rukmini lays out the silver 
boxes containing sweet supari and saunf. 
Virgie and Mummyji return from their 
inspection of the tiny garden, discussing 
the best manure for roses. Virgic, though 
she cannot boast of evena potted plant in 
her flat, strongly recommends a mixture 
of lime, used tea-leaves and eggshells. 

There is a lull and Virgie ts leaning back 
in her chair, when Cliffy gestures toward 
the plastic bag at her feet. She laughs, 
“Look at me... | almost forgot...” and 
begins to extricate the carefully wrapped 
packages. They are all flat and appear 
light enough for Bhaisaab and Myra’s 
baggage allowance. Cliffy hands them to 
Bhaisaab, “Just a little something for vou 
Ari, and Myra, this is for you. Dwight — 
he told me the last time that he docs wear 
a kurta sometimes. And this one is for 
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Latika, no it’s nothing, just a little silver 
something, right, Virgie? And ah yes, 
this is for Lee... we haven’t met him, of 
course...” 

Bhaisaab accepts each package with 
charming courtesy, murmuring, “Cliffy, 
you shouldn’t have. Where’s the need for 
all this...’ Most of these gifts will be 
left behind for Mummyji to give away 
at her discretion. Myra emerges from 
their bedroom with an armful of things 
~ they are not wrapped, and we can all 
see what they are — pastel Wal-Mart shirts 
and T-shirts, duty-free Teachet’s, jars of 
hand-cream, shower-gel, fridge magnets, 
Maybelline lipsticks, perfume for Virgie, 
and chocolates “for the boys”. Virgie is 
profuse in her thanks and puts the gifts 
carefully into her plastic bag. 

Bhaisaab steals a glance at his watch 
and Cliffy leaps ponderously to his feet. 
Handshakes, hugs and kisses all round, 
though Mummyji manages to dodge 
these tokens of affection by some nimble 
footwork. Bhaisaab disappears into his 
room for his nap, but Myra hovers at the 
door. In the kitchen, Rukmini and the 
little part-time help launch into a frenzy 
of cleaning and Mummyji hurries away 
to supervise. 

Raj accompanies the guests to the gate, 
settles Virgie and her bags on the pillion 
of their ancient Jawa, slaps Cliffy on the 
back and turns and walks back inside, 
brushing past me, before the bike coughs 
and explodes into life. 
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I stand watching them. Virgie gets off 
the bike and rummages in her bag, then 
pulls out her scarf. Cliffy turns off the 
engine, crosses his arms comfortably. 
He gazes idly round and an expression 
of proprietary pride crosses his face as 
he surveys the large house, as if it were 
his own. They don’t spot me at the door, 
indeed they don’t expect anyone to be 
there. Virgie, finally ready, clambers 
back on to the pillion, and they turn the 
corner, her left leg dangling as she adjusts 
to the bike’s roll. It’s a long ride back to 
Vannarpet. Perhaps they'll stop for tea at 
Richard’s place in Jogupalya. 

Raj’s room is dim and quiet, with 
curtains drawn. He turns over on his side 
and mutters, “Close the door.” 

The tears come hot, unbidden, coursing 
down my face. “Couldn’t you have at least 
waited till they left? Waved... when they 
turned on to Langford Road? Couldn’t 
we have asked them to rest a while and 
have tea and go? Why have they never 
ever called us to their place for lunch? 
Suppose we never see them again? That 
old bike... Couldn’t Bhaisaab have 
visited... even once?” my voice is dense 
with despair and incoherent to my ears, 

Raj is baffled. “What? What’s the 
problem?” He props himself up on an 
elbow. In this light, his hair looks thinner 
and grayer than I’ve noticed before. 

“Nothing, It’s nothing. We are all... so 
much older.” I murmur. 
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Safeena Husain 


All photographs courtesy Educate Girls 


Safeena Husain is the Founder and Executive Director at Educate Girls — a non-profit organisation 
that aims at tackling issues at the root cause of gender inequality in India’s education system. 

After graduating from the London School of Economics, Safeena spent 15 years working with 
grassroots projects in Ecuador, Mexico, Bolivia, South Africa & Asia. Back in India, Safeena chose the 
agenda closest to her heart — girls’ education. Along with a local team, she conducted a 50-school 
project in Pali district, Rajasthan. Post its successful test phase, Safeena established Educate Girls as an 
NGO in 2007. With focus on enrollment, retention and learning, in the last seven years, Educate Girls 
has metamorphosed into an 8,500 schools program where over 390,000 children have demonstrated 
improved learning outcomes and over 2.8 million have benefited from its interventions. 

Under Safeena’s leadership, Educate Girls has received the prestigious 2015 Skoll Award, 2014 
WISE Awards. the 2014 USAID Millennium Alliance Award and the 2014 Stars Impact Awards as well 
as the India Development Marketplace Award in 2011 from the World Bank. Moreover, in 2013, she 
received the British Asian Trust's Special Recognition Award from HRH Prince Charles for outstanding 
contribution in education. 

Safeena is married to award-winning film writer-director Hansal Mehta. 
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People who go abroad, rarely return to India, but 
you did... 

Staying abroad or returning to your 
home-countrty is largely a matter of 
priorities. 

For me, nothing in my life was ever 
planned — from spending several months 
in an ashram in the Himalayas, to taking 
up a course at the |.ondon School of 
Economics, to working in the US, every 
move that | made was the best option | 
could pick at that point in my life. 

During my work with grassroots 
projects Latin 
America, | was exposed to the concept of 
social entrepreneurship and community 
mobilization. India, as evinced by various 
experts, is not only the world’s largest 
democracy but also home to one of 
the largest populations of under-served 
communitics. I did always plan on 
returning back to India but needed to 
find the cause that | would focus on. 

The turning point for me was when 
I was setting up a clinic in Nainital 
(Uttarakhand, India). We (my father and 
I) happened to cross a village and the 
women there asked my father how many 
children he had. “This is it. She is the 
only child I have!” he replied, pointing to 
me, and those women started lamenting 


across America and 


as if it were such a curse to have just 
a daughter. In several communities 
you are not really counted, if you are 
a temale child. I] could have seen this 
particular incident as just another field 
experience and could have walked down 
that mountain and back to a world that 
was full of opportunities, a satisfying 
career, and money. But I thought, what 


about the girls in that particular village 
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and millions of others like them? This is 
where I picked gender-equality and girl- 
child education as the core issues to work 
on in Indian communities. Educate Girls 
was subsequently born. 


Why the focus on girls alone? Children across the 
country are illiterate. 

The focus, really, is on bridging the 
gender-gap in India 
awakened tomorrow and said that there 
is no difference between boys and 
girls then we wouldn’t be thinking of 
girls’ education or of gender equality. 
But the fact of the matter is that the 
male preference is extremely strong in 
patriarchal societies and that’s why the 
gender bias exists. Education is a great 
equalizer; it’s is the only substantial key 
that can open doors for girls and that 
can bring in the potential for equal 
opportunity. | know I can achieve gender 
equality by bringing girls into school. 

Having said this, it would interest you 
to know that the activity-based creative 
teaching that we do in classrooms, and our 
efforts to improve school infrastructure 
are gender neutral — both girls and boys 
benefit from them. 


education. If 


The toughest challenge you've faced thus far in 
your journey? 

I believe when you run an NGO 
that partners with the government on 
one hand and works on bringing the 
community together to fight the issue 
on the other, everything from getting 
government approvals, to arriving at a 
precise and scalable model, to finding 
the right people and training them, 
liaising with local opinion makers and 
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influencers, to running the programs as 
per the planned calendar — everything 
seems like a challenge. But yes, I think 
raising funds is the toughest of them all. 
Because our model does not have the 
potential to generate income, there is 
high dependency on funding. Sufficient 
funds at all times is a must in order to 
effectively implement current activities 
and plan for future expansion. And this 
is not just about bringing in more money; 
it’s also about finding the perfect partners 
who are equally invested in the cause. 


Working in India is a different ball game from 
working in America. Please share your experiences. 

From my experience, I can say that 
a lot of tasks are much easier there in 
terms of setting up an organisation, 
getting taxation certificates and setting 
up the legal and compliance framework. 
The processes are well defined and 
very transparent. This can be extremely 
weatisome in India. However, on the 
flipside, the people and employees are a 
lot more understanding, patient and co- 
operative here, and that makes work such 
a pleasure at times. I remember having 
a real rough patch right at the beginning 
where we ran out of funds and were 
strapped for money but my team went 
on without a salary for 5 months, and 
no protest. 1 don’t think this would have 
been possible abroad. So I guess every 
country has its own set of positives and 
negatives as far as entrepreneurship is 
concerned. 


Education and literacy are not the same thing... 
Literacy is acquiring basic skills in 
language and numeracy and education 
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is the ability to understand, question 
and apply what vou learn. Education 
is what empowers you. Once can be 
literate and not really educated and 
empowered. However, basic literacy does 
form the baseline for education. We live 
in a world where information comes 
mostly through the written medium and 
therefore one must know how to read 
and write. Having said this, | strongly 
believe that the academic curriculum 
at any level should go beyond books 
experiential 
where one 


and encourage learning, 
Education is 
must continually learn-apply-observe- 


question-understand-apply-observe! 


a process 


What is your vision of what education can achieve 
for the girls under your care? 

We bring them both literacy and an 
education. With our robust model that 
empowers not just the girls but also 
the communities to take a stand against 
gender inequality, we aim to achieve 
behavioural, social and = economic 
transformation for all girls. 


How do you measure the impact of what ‘Educate 
Girls’ does? 

We bring girls into 
give them an opportunity to have an 
education. The impact of educating 
girls is profound. There is a phenomenal 
multiplier effect of girls’ education on 
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all human development indicators, be it 
health, nutrition, employability or GDP 
growth. Educate Girls has brought 
over 80,000 young girls into school and 
retained them in formal education. With 
only a few years of education, these girls 
today speak about health, hygicnce, carcer 
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and employment. The impact is evident 
even if it is not measured. You can only 
imagine the transformation they would 
bring in their personal lives and in their 
communities over the next few vears. 
But we do have a highly skilled M&E 
(Monitoring and Evaluation) team that 
conducts base-line and end-line studies 
and tracks over 40 parameters to evaluate 
the impact of our programs. 


What do you think NGOs achieve vis-a-vis 
Government policies? 

Strong government policies for legal 
framework, governance, taxation, fostera 
more conducive environment for positive 
NGO. contribution to development. 
One must not forget that development 
of communities is a collaborative effort 
between the government and the NGO. 
Certain NGOs align their model to 
a certain government policy, thereby 
accelerating progress and bringing about 
greater impact. Educate Girls rests upon 
the Right to Education (RTE) Act that 
mandates free and compulsory education 
for 6-14 year olds, is adapted to ensure 
that no children in this age group remain 
out of school, and that they all study in 
age appropriate grades. Since we focus 
on enrollment of girls, we also bridge the 
gender-gap in education. 


We know you educate girls... but what have they 
taught you in your journey so far? 

1 think there’s so much that one learns 
from the girls in the field. If I had to 
pick one thing, it would be the level of 
hard-work and tenacity that these girls 
put in for something as basic as being in 
school. In my pensive moments I always 
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remind myself of the countless stories 
of strength that I have come across. I tell 
myself, “If these little girls continue to 
fight for an education every single day, I 
know I have hope and I must continue 
with my movement!” 


Plans for the future? 

We added 3 new districts in Rajasthan in 
2014-15, scaling up our interventions to 
over 8,500 schools in over 4,500 villages. 
We are in the process of adding 3 more 
districts in 2015-16. We want to be able 
to expand operations to communities in 
other states of India and our goal is to 
improve access and quality of education 
tor around 4 million children living in 
under-served communities in India by 
2018. 


A million lives touched positively by your work... 
your feelings? 

It has definitely been a very gratifying 
journey but there are millions of: lives 
still waiting to seize the opportunity of 
an education. Our base-lines are still very 
low and the fight for gender equality is 
not even close to an end. Bringing about 
a change in mind-sets is a long process 
and I have ‘miles to go before I sleep? 
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ESSAY 


Bhutan 
Vijaya Sudarshan 


An ex-banker who loves to travel, meet people and 
socialise, Vijaya shares her experience of Bhutan. 
Article photographs: Vijaya Sudarshan 


(Us we were considering a short 
trip last March, some of our friends 
suggested Bhutan. March is the start of 
the favourable season, anyway, and so we 
chalked out a 6 day itinerary. 

We flew from Kolkata to Paro. En 
route, you get a glimpse of the grand 
Himalayan peaks from the plane, 
including Everest and Kanchenjunga. 
The airstrip at Paro is narrow, and runs 
between steep mountain ranges on either 
side, so the landing was quite thrilling. 
Our local guide and vehicle were waiting 
to receive us. 

We drove to the capital city, Thimpu, 
about 50 kms away, along a very scenic 
route, with the river running 
alongside throughout. The 
road was well maintained, 
drivers were disciplined, 
and we didn’t pass one 
traffic light! There was no 
ageressive overtaking and 
hardly any honking at all. 

We visited the Thimpu 
vegetable market — very 
clean, and stocked with 
vegetables, grocery and 
local produce, especially 
red chillies and _ cheese, 
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Thimpu National Library 


which is staple. We then went to the 


National Library which houses ancient 


Buddhist ae 


manuscripts, carving 
scriptures, 

and also the 

biggest — book 

in the world, 

containing 

pictures of the 

King and his 

family. The next 

morning, we 


Chorten Sthupa 
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Fort ruined by fire — Paro 


__ Handicrafts bazaar 


108 Sthupas 


Secretariat, Thimpu 


Snowcapped peaks - Paro 
a 


BWelcomed with rice winel 
at Heritage Farmhouse 


Cycle of Life — painting 

at Dzong. Punaka 
visited Thimpu viewpoint where there is a large 
statue in brass of the Buddha, visible from all 
of Thimpu. One gets a beautiful view of the 
entire valley from here. Then we visited the 
Thimpu School of Arts & Crafts. This is open 
to boys and girls who have finished the 10th 
standard. It offers a 6 year course, free of cost 
for all students. Training is imparted in traditional 
painting (Thangka), embroidery, wood carving 
and sculpting. These courses are provided free, in 
order to encourage and preserve traditional arts 
and crafts. After 
that, we visited 
the Chorten Stupa 


Bhutanese 
boy 


Fort, Punaka 
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built in 1974 in the memory of the 3rd 
king Jigme Dorji Wangchuk, and then in 
the evening we strolled down the long 
street of the handicrafts bazaar which 
has many small shops selling handcrafted 
items. Most peculiarly, no shop owner 
comes and solicits customers. Only when 
you walk into a shop, they will attend to 
you. There is hardly any bargaining or 
competition among the shop owners, 
even though most of them sell similar 
items. That evening, we visited the 
Tashico Dzong which houses the main 
secretariat. This is open for public 
viewing after office hours. Everyday, 
the flag hoisting and lowering ceremony 
takes place here. The King’s palace is 
adjacent. 

The next day, travelling from Thimpu 
to Punaka, we stopped at Dochu La Pass 
with its 108 Sthupas. It is a very pretty 
spot and most of the time, lies draped in 
passing clouds. 

In Punaka, we visited the fort (Dzong) 
built in 1637 at the confluence of the 
Phochhu and Mochhu rivers. The fort 
has paintings from the Buddha’s life story 
on its walls and many beautiful statues of 
the Buddha. It is a monastery now, with 
a large number of students living there. 

The next day, on the road from Punaka 
to Paro, we visited a heritage farm house 
tor lunch. Here, we saw very interesting 
traditional hot bath tubs. Water flows 
threugh red hot stones into the bath 
tub. We were served traditional food, 
consisting of rice, chillies and cheese. We 
also visited the national museum in Paro. 

Our next destination was Chele La 


Pass in the Haa Valley. The landscape 
along this route is breathtakingly 
beautiful with forests of pine, cvpress 
and rhododendron leading to alpine 
pastures with beautiful flowcring plants. 
Chele la pass is at a height of 3900 
metres. From here the view ot the snow 
capped Himalayas and the Haa valley ts 
so beautiful that words are not enough 
to express it. 

A major attraction for trekkers in’ Paro 
isa Monastery called “Tiger’s Nest” which 
is on a rocky mountain. It is accessible 
only on foot. This is a mountain trekkers’ 
dream. It appears as if the monastery 
is hanging in the midst of the rocky 
mountain. We couldnt muster enough 
courage to go on this adventure! 

We flew back to Kolkata next dav. 


The Bhutanese are proud of their 
country. The previous king voluntarily 
turned the country into a democracy 
and when he was in his carly fifties, 
abdicated the throne in favour of his 
son. The king and his family are highly 
revered by the people. Bhutan ts the only 
nation to officially use a ‘Gross National 
Happiness’ index to measure the well- 
being of its people. 

The region has a lot of ups and downs 
being on Himalayan terrain, but we hardly 
saw any lifts. People are vencrally very 
agile and slim thanks to this topography 
of roads and buildings. 

Most places are very clean and you 
hardly see any plastic or garbage dumps, 
which all of us urban dwellers are so used 
to in our country. 
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PO ET RY Vasanthi is a reform activist social commentator, founder 


of a popular book club in Bangalore (including science and 


philosophy interface). 

Sindhuja is an IT Professional and freelance writer. She 
Th Q Fa l l blogs at http://picturesquereflections.wordpress.com/. 
Vasanthi Lokkur 


‘These words tell on 

My cars 

fn English Pocery class; 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Then came William Golding’s talk 
In this city, so far oft 

from where he was. 

Pear of “fall, 


Ol-tatline = Unreceived 


The A\pple’s Vall however 


Was a different one Sindhuja Ramasubramanian 

It changed everything — 
Falling was never the same | stood before you in defiance, 
Again. Refusing to seek your help, 
Mine own, bas made a dent To pray for betterment, for hope, 
Ha page in time's For anything that would lessen 
Book. The burden, the weight I bore. 
Vhe fall No, it wasn’t pride and nor 
Was replaced, Was it for want of belief, 
Now, the fall has lett It was for fear of the tiny glimmer inside, 
\uup - Feeding of which, | was convinced, fool that I was — 
Moving towards right end would only plunge me further down, 
Of the arrow Towards dingier, grimier dungeons 
The fall, has fallen into mv OF cobwebbed disillusionment. 
Breakfast Cereal. ; And so the flowers handed me 
Unlike the falling Apple! By your messenger — 
They slipped through hesitant fingers, 
fa humonrons take an avine) And unseeing eves 


And fell softly to the floor — 
Not received, but unlikely, 
To be ever forgotten. 
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ESSAY 


Cracking The Lit Fest 


Jane De Suza 


Jane is the author of the laugh-a-line crime novel 
The Spy who Lost her Head. Her bestseller comedy for 
children SuperZero has its sequel SuperZero and the 
Grumpy Ghosts just out. She has written other books 
for children, writes and reviews for magazines, and 
has advertising clients across the world. 


ee on sunshine after the launch 
of vour first book, your maiden 
invitation to a Literature Fest obviously 
dreaming up 
images of seything through swarms of 
autograph-seeking fans. Should vou wear 
the earrings that look like spinning solar- 
systems? What about the bubble-heeled 


has you deliriously 


shoes? Doesn’t this warrant a shopping 
frenzy to attire vourself suitably? Oh 
come on, vou shudder off the images; it’s 
about intellectualism, khadi kurtas and 
riveting conversations. 

Many presentations to vour bathroom 
mirror later, when you’ve rehearsed to 
fever pitch what your scintillating spiel on 
stave will be, youre ready, Your first Lit 
Fest is here, and so is the car they send 
vou, which, disappointingly, vou have to 
share with some journalists who chatter 
all the way about shopping (after vou’ve 
nobly refused to sink to it vourselt). They 
think you're a sweet thing even though 
none of them has read your book. 

Your legs wobble considerably walking 
up the path to that huge entrance vate 
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and the stall with student volunteers 
buzzing round. On of thom sks vou 
to fork up the entrance fee, and vou 
politely let it slip that vowre an tavited 
author. She looks at you suspictoush 
and you have to stop yourself from 
pulling out your Aadhar card to prove 
it. Three of them attack the mass of 
author-badees and thingumunyviies and 
keep emerging to tell vou to wut, they'll 
just find yours. Has it been buried so 
deep that the others have squelched it 
into compost? Or did they forget thes 
called your Just thea, triumphantly, one 
of them pulls out vour badec and hands 
vou a bag of free discount coupons and 
books being pushed by other authors. 
Youre so excited with vour first author 
badge, vou drop the free coupon bag mto 
the Reevele bin by mistake. \nd since 
vou dort want vour first official author 
picture to be one of vou delving into 
bins, vou smile breezily and walk away. 
You're in! 
no-nonsense 


AN ccireus of people with 
looks on their faces 
contronts you. Evervone’s busy, theyre 
jabbing fingers at their event schedules 
and pointing hither-thither with much 
purpose. After a few minutes of standing 
alone while the world fast torwards 
around you, vou join the march. With 
grim determination, vou elbow vour was 
to the drinks counter. You buy a bottle 
of something, a stray hope crossing vour 
mind that a genic will emerge trom the 
bottle and take vou through the next 
steps. 

Since you’ve sent your schedules and 
coupons to the bin, vou have no idea 
what’s where, and hobble around looking 


at increasingly unhelpful signs. By sheer 


accident, you stumble upon the author’s 
lounge and dive at the coffee counter, 
where you proceed to down one coffee 
after the other. There are gangs of 
chattering authors, all of whom seem 
to know cach other, and whom you 
desperately avoid all cye-contact with. 
You count a few heavy-weights, best- 
selling authors and literary stalwarts. 
Some are even being interviewed right 
there. Evervone seems to have a hilarious 
opinion and everyone around them laughs 
uproariously. You make a_ split-second 
decision to hire at least 6 people at your 
next lit fest, only to laugh at your jokes. 
Right now, however, the only person who 
taps vour shoulder ts someone who asks 
you fora black coffee, two sugars. You’ve 
clung to the coffee counter so long you 
can't blame him. 

You spot a quict lady in a corner also 
wolfing down coffee at alarming speeds. 
Aha, another newbie! You sidle up to her 
and smile warmly, introducing yourself 
and admitting its your first book. She 
tells vou she has 9 books published and 
docs not “do social chatter’. You seek 
within the thrumming of your mind for 
something deeply politically relevant to 
talk to her about. You have just started 
on the Middle [ast when her eyes rise 
beyond your shoulder and she excuses 
herself. She has spotted bigger fish, a 
more-than-9-book author, and proceeds 
to ‘do social chatter’ quite animatedly, you 
notice. You're beginning to wish you’d 
never written vour first dratted book at 
all. You should have been born with other 
talents like pulling out ingrown toenails. 
At this point, the friendliest face seems 
to be that of the coftee-counter guy 
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and he’s not too happy at the rate you’re 
emptying the cups either. 

When you’re just about ready to burst 
with all that coffee inside you and are 
wandering the corridors in search of a 
restroom somewhere, where you can 
hopefully bury your head, a harried young 
thing in a pony-tail rushes up to you, 
and waves her papers at you frantically. 
‘Your session is about to begin. It’s been 
forwarded to an earlier time. We’ve been 
announcing for you. Where were your’ 
You follow her, overly apologetic, to the 
backstage area where your co-panellists 
nod at you briefly before you're all 
whisked onto stage. 

Your session is conducted by a very 
experienced moderator who asks each 
of you to “tell us something about 
yourselves”. Since the other panellists 
all ‘don’t know where to begin’ and 
clearly don’t know where to end either, 
you all run out of time obviously and 
you've just started with your name when 
your moderator thanks you profusely 
and plunges into the session. Her first 
question to an author leads him to pull 
out his latest book, wave it around and 
then proceed to read a few pages from it. 
Like the other panellists, each of whom 
has a book on the lap, you look in horror 
at the many pages he’s got bookmarked. 
The moderator manages to cut in after a 
while and asks each panellist in turn for 
an opinion on something relevant to the 
topic. You notice that the bookmarking 
author has an opinion on each question 
and on each answer as well. You clear 
your throat a few times but the moderator 
has evidently developed a painful crick in 
her neck which forces her to look away 
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from you. 

One of the student volunteers hammers 
a gong and then hops onto stage to 
remind you all that you need to bring it to 
a close. The moderator does a summing 
up, thanking you all for your invaluable 
insightful observations (in your case, 
limited to the various volumes at which 
you cleared your throat). She then throws 
it open for audience questions. The mic 
is handed to a gentleman in the front row 
who goes on for 2 whole minutes during 
which everyone else almost falls asleep, 
and when prodded to come to the point, 
ends reluctantly without a question. And 
then — THEN — the moderator swivels 
her immovable neck towards you and 
asks you to answer. Since you have not 
heard most of the question and since 
you dare not ask the man to repeat it, you 
look in desperation at your neighbouring 
panellist who has decided right then to 
study his pinkie up close. You valiantly 
decide to do what you’ve come here to 
do. ‘Right then, you say with your chin 
up. ‘This brings up exactly the point my 
book is trying to make’ Here, you swish 
open your book and begin to read until 
the gong goes again. Congratulations! 
You’ve winged it! 

That evening, you will go looking deep 
into another bottle for comfort, whether 
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genies dwell within or not. 

Later that week, you get many calls to 
say you’re featured in the local newspaper. 
You get a copy to see thevve got the 
entire panel on stage and half the trees 
around and oh yes, lest you whine — the 
left half of vour face (the less photogenic 
one). 


But give it time. Many books and many 
Lit Fests later, you will learn to play by 
the rules of the game too. You will drop 
names, drop references to your books 
into conversations as unconnected as the 
weather and drop all hopes of serious 
intellectual exchanges on stage. You will 
learn to keep ready a perfectly manicured 
answer to journalist questions and pull 
out your most intense look for the 
camera — the one you had when a ball 
hit your groin long back. You will learn 
to throw tantrums over which car you've 
been sent or which hotel you've been put 
up in, even before you know which car or 
hotel it is. Amazingly, you will find that 
the invitations to Lit Fests begin to pour 
in. And yes, to remind you that literature 
fests are really not about worldly matters, 
you will begin to wear your solar system 
earrings. Tivery camera in the vicinity 
zooms into their sheen. 
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INTERVIEW 


V KRAPIVIN 


Photograph sourced from carabella.ru 


Vladislav Krapivin was born in Tuymen, Siberia, in 1938. His parents were both teachers. He studied 
Journalism at the Ural State University. An early love of storytelling developed into a full blown literary 
career from the 1960's. For over 30 years, he also served as Commodore of the Caravel, a special unit 
of the Sea Scouts established by him in 1961. Krapivin’s short stories and novels have been adapted for 

film and television. In 2007 he became a professor at Tyumen State University. 


Though Krapivin writes children’s literature, his books are for all those who have alive the child in 
themselves. In his stories, children, while engaged in children’s pursuits, also seek to get the better of 
themselves, and to Wy their perception of the world. And with their insights, both child and adult 
readers are charmed. 


Krapivin has won numerous awards including The Order of Honour of the 
Russian Federation, The Great Roscon Prize, The Alexander Green Literary 
Award, The Order of Friendship of Peoples, The Gaydar Award, and his books 

have been translated into many languages of the world. 


Here, he responds to Reading Hour’s questions over email. Reading Hour most 
gratefully acknowledges Larisa Krapivina for this interview, and Alex Sokolov and 
Saheli Chowdhury for the tranlsation. 
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a has their favourite 
ategory of childhood books — be 
it Enid Blyton’s mysteries or Amar Chitra 
Kkathas or James Herriot’s stories. As 
for me, I recall with great nostalgia the 
English translations of Russian children’s 
literature that my father bought us when 
we lived in New Delhi in the 1970s. The 
books were inexpensive and many of 
them beautifully illustrated. I read them 
threadbare! And the book with that 
unwieldy title “August, the month of 
winds”, with the simple illustration of 
a purple kite on its cover, remained an 
enduring favourite for many, many years. 
Recently reminded of it, I realized that I 
had never thought to look up its author, 
Vladislav Krapivin. So I did, and to my 
great joy the Krapivin family graciously 
agreed to an interview. I imagine it must 
have been a sticky task indeed, making 
sense of my excited and somewhat 
limited questions (given that I had read 
the one book, and Krapivin has been 
publishing continuously since 1962) and 
translating between English and Russian. 


“August, the month of winds” 

This is a book, Krapivin says, “about 
boys who have brave and loyal hearts, 
who never turn their backs to the wind, 
even when the wind is very strong,” 

In August, when the “winds advance 
in a broad front from the north-west, 
humming in the crowns of old poplars, 
slamming unfastened 
pulling washing off the line”, multi- 
coloured squares of kites shoot up into 
the sky from the roofs of Riverside Estate, 
bearing romantic names and individual 
call signs. The roof is where Gena wants 


wicket-gates, 
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to be, flying his ‘Condor’, but instead, he 
must sit indoors and sweat over German. 
“Be a man!” Gena is admonished by his 
family and he wonders, “Couldn’t one be 
a man without knowing German? And 
why ‘be’? Wasn’t he human already?” 

Little Ilka, the Runner, ‘burns’ through 
his sandals as fast as his mother can 
replenish them and though he doesn’t 
have a kite of his own, he knows every 
kite in the sky, just from the sound of 
its rattle. And Yasha, nicknamed The 
Sparrow, is a clever but laid back boy, who 
dreams of Africa, and of long voyages. 

One day, a white kite floats higher than 
all the others in the sky, and rctuses to 
follow kite flier code. So the boys shoot 
it down using a stolen catapult. 

But, as it turns out, the owner of the 
white kite is unaware of codes, or that 
his kite has been shot down, or even that 
there are other kites in the sky besides 
his. The boy, whose unmarked kite it is, is 
blind. And Gena, forced to say a ‘Sorry’ 
for the first time in his life, realizes how 
ridiculous it is to be obsessing about 
German when “just over the way, in 
Chekhov Street, lived a boy who could 
not see the sky, the clouds and the sun. 
Who could see nothing at all. Nothing,” 

The other characters are special too. 
Like Ilka’s long-suffering single mother, 
a hospital nurse who is sometimes 
reduced to tears by her irrepressible son. 
Or Vladik’s father, more friend than 
dad, who works long hours, who taught 
Vladik to walk so no one would know he 
was blind, and to ride a bicycle at night, 
when there were no cars or people about. 
Or Gena’s dad, a civil engineer who 
works in the taiga and whom Gena longs 
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to be close to, if only German wouldn’t 
get in the way. 

This is such a lovely book. The different 
personalities of the boys, their cheerful 
preoccupations and adventures make 


one long to be part of just such a loyal 
band of friends who have their individual 
lives, it is true, but who are also a big part 
of each other’s. 


Says Krapivin of the beginning, “I 
was a dreamer since my early childhood. 
I loved creating stories. | used to meet my 
friends on the porch of an old house and 
we came up with stories about travelling, 
about flights to the Moon, the fights 
of knights... in the beginning, I wrote 
poetry. When I was in my final year at 
school, one of my poems was printed in 
the local youth newspaper. | was happy 
and proud, but of course, at that time 
1 couldn’t even imagine that it was the 
beginning of a serious literary career.” 

“As a writer, | was influenced by good 
books. They constituted the greatest 
pleasure of my childhood and teenage 
years.” 

And what books did he particularly 
enjoy? 

“If | were to list all my favourite 
authors and all the good books which I 
read in my childhood and adolescence, or 
am enjoying now,” says Krapivin, “it will 
result in a plump book with many pages. 
But I would like to mention a famous 
Russian writer Konstantin Paustovsky. 
1 have been reading his books since 
childhood, and I have never ceased to 
marvel at them. He, I could say, is my 
favourite writer. In fact, I consider him 
my teacher.” 


Krapivin also wrote science fiction 
and fantasy (or fantastika). According to 
him, “It’s not a genre that matters, it’s the 
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process of creation itself. [ like all genres 
equally.” 


Krapivin’s writing is honest. He does 
not present a chocolate-coated world for 
his young readers — his protagonists face 
up to the realities of life. Perhaps that’s 
why the book can be enjoyed by adults 
too. In Axngust...the ‘monsters’ faced by 
the children are not aliens or mutant 
creatures or real life criminals, but their 
own fears and weaknesses. And these 
inner battles are captivating... 

“T hope I understand that,” comments 
Krapivin, “Why else should I write my 
books?” 

But his voice is gentle and humorous, 
neither patronizing nor traumatizing. 
And small wonder, he has spent much 
of his life in the company of children, 
as their leader and friend and confidant. 

One of the most poignant episodes 
in August... is the tragedy of Yasha. 
The entire event is simply narrated 
and completely believable; it must have 
happened just so, you feel, right up to the 
last moment when death is, astonishingly, 
inevitable. 

“Due to my. personality and my 
occupation as a children’s writer, [ve 
gotten used to always putting myself 
into the situations of my characters, 
who are preschool children as well as 
school students. I also never forgot the 
experiences and impressions of my 
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own childhood, so it wasn’t difficult to 
describe the state of mind of those boys, 
who are the focus of my books.” 

“My motto confirms that principle,” he 
adds. “On my personal coat of arms, it 
says: ‘Always twelve’. In my mind | always 
remain a 12-year-old boy.” 


Each of the young protagonists in 
August... is unique, lovingly crafted, and 
memorable. I wonder what came first, 
the boys, or the story? And how does he 
manage the skilful characterisation? 

Krapivin says, “As a rule, | know in 
advance what should happen in my 
books. But sometimes the first idea 
changes while writing and the action 
develops differently from what was 
planned beforehand. This is a natural 
phenomenon in any literary work: an 
author comes up with one thing, and then 
things turn in another direction. A classic 
example is the unexpected marriage of 
Tatiana in Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin!” 

“As for characterisation, I always 
live as if IT were surrounded by the 
characters of the books I am working 
on. | communicate with them as if they 
were real living people. And it helps me 
to create the book.” 


The description of Vladik’s blindness, 
his obstinate “TH manage!” every time he’s 
offered help, and his hidden desperation 
to see — it is very convincing... 

Krapivin clarifies, “Well, I imagined 
myself in that state. Every writer has a 
certain degree of imagination and is 
able to put himself in his protagonist’s 
or character’s situation. Speaking about 
Vladik, it was exactly so.” 
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Not having had access to cnough of 
his writing, | ask him, nevertheless, whv 
he doesn’t have girl protagonists in his 
stories. He sets me right, of course. 

“There are enough girls in my books,” 
he says. “For example, in Seren Pounds of 
Topgallant Gale, Young Crane and | ightnings, 
Clatter of Chess Horses, Chippity Clop or the 
Knight of ‘lransparent Cat...” 


Another story I read back then was o/h 
Family by Nikolai Kosov, and | remember 
discussing with my mother the possibility 
of incubating chickens in our New Delhi 
flat, like Mishka and his friend do in the 
story. And each time | read /Iagus?... | 
wished I had a group of friends to build 
a boat with, and sail it! Books have such 
power over a child’s imagination. | ask 
the author how much of his own lite is in 
his books, where his stories come ftom. 

“T have a lot of friends,’ he answers. 
“Sailors, writers, seamen, artists who have 
been helping me for several decades. And 
there are children who have been my 
friends since my own childhood and in 
the Caravella ficet. They always help me, 
suggest plots, make me a part of their 
eternally youthful, cheerful world 

“T just like writing, Some kind of story 
appears in my mind, then I sit down 
and start writing. Sometimes the plot is 
based on the memories of my childhood, 
or some memorable dreams, which are 
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recalled later like real events.” 

“Real life, meeting interesting people, 
this always helps a writer’s work. Vor 
example, l’'m publishing a trilogy now, 
Sails of Espada, based on the history of 
the children’s sailing fleet Caravella over 
forty-odd years. | was its first leader in 
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1961 and still keep in touch. I know many 
actual events that occurred in Caravella 
at different points in time, so there is 
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enough material for an entire saga 


Ah yes, Caravella. | ask about its genesis 
and its relevance in this age of TV, 
Internet, video games. But first, about 
his own affinity for the sea and sailing... 

Krapivin says, 
childhood, like so many little boys, I 
was fond of playing with boats, and I 


“Since my early 


dreamed about the sea. Perhaps it was 
because any sea was so far away from the 
Siberian city where I lived, and I missed 
it very much. | dreamed about ships. 
When | was a schoolboy, my friends and 
I built a sailboat, which we floated on the 
Tura. Then, in university, a company of 
the neighbourhood kids gathered around 
me, and we began building real sailing 
boats. Later, that company transformed 
into a sailing fleet called Caravella. It 
still exists today. The main thing is to 
captivate children’s imagination with 
something interesting. It must be such 
a thing that children can feel its reality, 
its use for them, and for other people. It 
is very good if you can, in the process, 
instil in them eternal human values. And 
ships, adventure, voyaging, these have 
existed through all the civilizations. Of 
course, that’s not all. There is also human 
friendship, the ability to enjoy the beauty 
of nature, good books and the native 
home where you are always welcome. All 
this is the basis of the Caravella fleet.” 


But building real ships with children?! 
“It is much easier to make boats 


with children than without,’ comes 
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the answer, and it is hardly possible to 
contest that. “Children are addicted to 
dreams of sea voyages and sails. They 
want to lead an existence full of fresh 
breeze and dramatic events. Children are 
enthusiastic people, they can be easily 
involved in interesting affairs.” 


I ask what he thinks about today’s 
world, where anybody can write and 
publish a book in digital format in a 
matter of weeks. 

“T don’t think about it7’ he answers. 
“It seems to me that electronics is one 
thing, while creating interesting and full- 
blooded literary texts is quite another. 
Composing a book is always a personal 
problem for each author, and it has 
nothing to do with technology. It doesn’t 
matter if you are using a quill pen or the 
keyboard of a computer.” 


How important are awards...? 

Says Krapivin, “Awards, they are a 
recognition of the author, his success. 
Receiving awards is always a pleasure. But 
I don’t consider them to be the purpose 
of my writing or the meaning of my life. 
When I am awarded, that is very good. 
When I am not, that is not a problem. 
One can live without awards. The main 
thing is the work itself, which simply 
brings you joy.” 


So what does writing mean to him and 
what does it feel like, a writer’s life? 

“For me, writing books is to live,” 
he says, “and being a writer is a very 
comfortable feeling.” 


On being asked to share what readers 
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in Russia say about his books, Krapivin 
answers, “Really, I shouldn’t do it 
myself.’ He kindly provides a search 
string “KparMpiH OT3bIBBI UMTaTeAcit” 
and suggests the use of Google translate 


REVIEW 


Night Sky Potwe 

The Stacs — 
_ Night SKy Between The Stars 
- Usha Kishore 


Review: Suneetha Balakrishnan 


I am intrigued that the poet, Usha 
Kishore, is a polyglot writer from my 
home region making her name away from 
home. I choose from the slim volume at 
random, Translated Woman: 

1 travel between cultures, 

I journey between languages, 
1am the witness of merging 
histories and geographies, 
| break barriers with my dreams. 
lama translated woman. 

Echoes of Maya Angelou, but the terrain 
of this poem is totally different. Only a 
sensitive soul, who is born to one language, 
adopted by another, looked upon with kind 
eyes by still another and embraced by a 
fourth can write this. She speaks of cultures 
and languages between which she odysseys, 
obviously a sojourn which has not been easy. 
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to his interviewer, who selects this 
comment for her readers: 

“Tt seems to me that his books should 
be in every home where there are 
children...” 


But the poise that is mirrored in its strains 
is the result of a mind which has seen much 
and accepted more. The poem titled Gyspsy 
in Bikaner opens thus: 
She sits veiled 
in solstitial sandstorms. 

The deeply layered imagery makes me 
think for a moment, Kamala Das! But no, 
Kamala has obviously given her some ink, 
the pen is the poet’s alone; and she has dipped 
it further in myth and classic literature. She 
goes on to say: 

Behind her, 
the desert sings of men 
and horses, of the moon 
roaming the skies 
on camel back 

I can see Usha Kishore as the woman and 
poet who transcends continents in search of 
her Muse, inheriting diverse legacies. Carrying 
a Culture is her take on her ingrained culture 
placed in a totally alien world: 

I carry it, like 
an expectant mother, 
inhaling and exhaling 
into available spaces; 
like a stubbom child 
with a battered old toy, 
refusing to let go 

Usha writes of women, their spaces, their 
travails and of how nothing has changed 
from the mythical periods to the documented 
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historical times to classic literature to images 
in celebrated paintings to now. She ‘chants 
the womanhood incarnate’ as she writes of 
various women over time. Each woman’s 
identity, wrapped in words, is a nugget of 
exact portrayal: 
Kamakhya, 
Draupadi, who pleads for ‘an honour wrought 
in fire’; Gandhari, ‘wedded to a nation of blind 
men’; Mira, ‘who seeks her dark lord from the other 
side of time’, Sita, as ‘earth waiting for the sky’; 


Maya, ‘the illusion’, ‘the blue woman’ ‘who rules the 


‘the womb of the universe’; 


world with her smiles’, and dances like ‘a night sky 
between the stars’; Kannagi, whom she ‘rewrites 
in exiled tears’; the Devadasi, whom she calls 
‘a goddess living in fear of the night’; the cashew 
seller women who ‘gather in the peeling darkness 
of the wayside bus-station’ to sell their fare, and 
later on ‘at the fall of dusk, peel their skins and moult 
into heavenly nymphs’; Vajrayogini, the female 
deity of Vajrayan Buddhism, as “dakini, virgin 
sky walker, pirouette to frenzied cosmic rhythms’; her 
own grandmother in two poems, who ‘had 
woken up one morning to the peal of freedom of anew 
dawn, totally illiterate in a new language,’ and ‘whose 
stories did not have a written past’. 

Usha has an astounding skill in weaving 
imagerics from her myths and memory into 
verse. The reading ingrained in her writing 
is apparent, and it’s a mixture of many 
influences that shape her poetry. I could 
even sce Kalidasa as a hovering power in her 
lyrical intensity, and writers from Malayalam, 
like Jnanpith winner G.Sankara Kurup in the 
philosophical contemporariness that marks 
her poetry. The exoticism that results does 
not come across as a contrived one in any 
way; it’s entirely based in spirituality and 
draws one to read the verses again. 
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I should mention two separate sections 
of poems appearing in the volume, which 
are the result of verse projects the poet has 
done over time. The ‘Prerna’ poems as she 
calls one of these, is from a collaborative 
endeavour with an artist and interprets the 
artist’s work in the media of the Madhubani 
and Warli paintings. The other set of poems 
are a unique take on the ‘nayikas’ of Ravi 
Varma paintings. We see many a favourite 
painting rise beautifully in the tapestry of 
verse, but with a story of its own. One might 
remember ‘Malayali woman after bath’ and 
Usha’s ‘nayika’ in the poem on her is ‘#red of 
being coy, tired of being wooed by kings and betrayed 
by men, tired of playing the voluptuous apsara tar? . 
Instead, she ‘brazenly tempts the passions of bis 
enamoured palette. 


Here is one verse I have kept for the last, 
which sums up her writing, and all its wealth 
of imagery. Writing in Exile explains why 
Usha Kishore’s poetry is something I will 
keep close and reach for again and again. 

Ten thousand miles of darkness 

and light; not a day passes 

without thoughts of home... 

Ten thousands paths to tread; 
it is thts one I choose — 
writing in exile 

Ten thousand waves crashing 

in the Irish sea; one Indian woman 


fishing for poetry... 


Suneetha writes poetry, fiction, & non-fiction in English & 
Malayalam. She translates into both the languages. She has 
written for leading newspapers, journals and online. Books 
in translation include /nterpreter of Maladies. An anthology of 

poetry An Autumn of Love has just been released. 
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FICTION 


Breaking Away 


Geetha Ravichandran 


Geetha is a bureaucrat posted in Bangalore. Writing 
is what she enjoys most. 


oe mother froze on hearing his 
words. She repeated what he had 
said slowly in a calm, disbelieving voice. 

“You are going to start an idli shop? 
On the Trichy-Thanjavur Highway?” 

“That’s what I said,” Kannan clarified. 

A deathly silence followed. Then, “Are 
you serious?” 

His father looked amused. “I didn’t 
know you even liked idlis.” 

His mother interjected, “Is something 
wrong? You won't take up your admission 
offer, you won't take up a job, and you 
will just go to the middle of nowhere and 
become a cook?” 

“Initially, I don’t plan to cook,” Kannan 
said. “Just going to buy and sell.” 

“When we were studying in school, 
a man used to wander near our school. 
He wore an old coat and bowler hat 
every day. Used to squat on the road and 
smoke cigarettes through the sizzling 
hot summer afternoons. Before the 
maths exam boys would go to him and 
clarify their doubts in Calculus. He was a 
genius,” said Appa. 

His mother was hysterical now. “What 
are you on about?” she demanded of his 
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father. 

“T was just suggesting that he set up 
shop near a school or college so that 
some deserving students receive the 
fringe benefits of my _ son’s_ brilliant 
academic career.” 

“Do you realize that you are being very 
foolish, Kannan,” Amma’s voice was 
shrill. 

Appa tried to be reasonable. “Why an 
idli shop in the middle of nowhere. If 
you want to do something different try it 
out in the city. You can even run a tiffin 
service.” 

“T want a break. From studies, from 
routine. I want to be on my own. See the 
world differently — through my eyes,” 
said Kannan. 

In the evening Amma came up to him 
and told him that they would sponsor a 
two month holiday for him. She left a 
bunch of shiny catalogues on his table. 
“You can choose from any of these.” 
He felt almost sorry for her, trying to 
be so understanding when she probably 
wanted to throw something at his head. 

His brother Gopu was greatly interested 
in the idea. “If I flunk my board exams 
Pll join you,’ he said. Amma began 
breathing rapidly and though her eyes 
were brimming she did not say a word. 

“And if you pass?” asked Kannan. 

“PIL set up a gaming parlour in the 
mall,” said Gopu. 

Kannan took some time to explain his 
plan to his parents. It was the terrible 
food at his hostel that had given him 
this idea. And he did not want to be a 
computer coolie or a soulless corporate 
drone. He did not see the point in getting 
an MS or a Phd. He already had more 
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knowledge than he could possibly use, he 
would do something, and they were not 
to worry about him. 

The original idea was to start a dhaba 
just outside the college as they were 
really served crap in the mess. For most 
of his four years there, he had lived 
on Maggi noodles, bananas and Aavin 
rose milk. Two others besides him — 
Vinay and Praveen, had had this idea of 
starting a decent place to eat. But they 
couldn’t take it further because of family 
pressures to earn a living. They had even 
identified a shop which sold newspapers, 
chocolates, stationery. The shop owner 
had consented to give the place on rent 
to them. 

Then Muthu came up to them with 
tears in his eyes. He told them that their 
plan would finish him, wipe out his future, 
leave him saddled with debts and destroy 
all the hopes he had for his two wives and 
five children. Muthu’s hotel was the only 
source of obtaining anything of calorific 
value in the vicinity of the college. He 
made his money by selling dosas in the 
morning, biryani in the afternoon and 
vichi parathas and korma at night. There 
were also egg omlettes and chicken 65. 
There were refried samosas and vadas 
served with kaapi in the evening hours. 
Students flocked to Muthu’s as he was a 
cheerful soul and had an inexhaustible 
supply of plastic chairs and steel tables 
and allowed them credit although the 
food was indifferent. Muthu’s business 
had flourished over the years, so that he 
managed to set up a Wi fi network which 
even the hostel did not provide. 

Muthu offered an alternate solution. 
He had a plot of land some 30 km away 
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right on the highway. The dhaba could 
be set up there. There was a well with 
drinking water. It also had five coconut 
trees which were beginning to yield fruit. 
There was a toilet and a septic tank. 
There was no light yet but they could get 
round that problem. The road adjacent 
to the plot was 2 km from the village. His 
cousin’s family lived in the village and 
would help with all the odd jobs. There 
was no other hotel in that area. A tea shop 
2 km away, which was open between 5 
and 6 in the morning, was the only stop 
over for all the trucks. The truck drivers 
and motorists would be glad of a place 
that offered something to eat. 

After extensive discussions with Muthu 
and his cousin Kuppuswamy, Kannan 
had decided that the only item on the 
menu would be idli-sambar, and coffee. 
The idlis and sambar would be prepared 
at Kuppuswamy’s house, and transported 
to the dhaba. He would have a teen, 
Murugan, to assist him. There would 
be a stove at the dhaba to heat up the 
idlis and to make the coffee. They would 
serve on leaf plates and paper cups to 
avoid washing up. The place would have 
environment friendly garbage disposal. 

Mother interjected, “Your plan of 
selling hot idlis from 6 to 9 in the 
mornings to truck drivers is not going to 
work. Do you have any idea what their 
food habits are? They eat two heavy, spicy 
meals a day. Mostly mutton and chicken. 
And theyll want hard liquor too. You'll 
have to shut down shop in a week.” 

“There will be others too, who'll stop 
by,” said Kannan. “There are buses and 
cars that use that road. Lots of temples 
nearby. People are going there all the 
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time.” 

“It is the most hare-brained idea I have 
heard of. You are wasting your education 
and spoiling your future,” said Amma. 

“T want to do it. If not novw, it’s never,” 
said Kannan. 

“T can understand if there is some 
purpose to it. If you want to see the 
world, or you want to find yourself. Even 
wander in the Himalayas. But this is a 
very stupid idea.” And she added, “Not 
even a full-fledged rebellion.” 

“No purpose,” he said. “I just want to 
sit On a spring cot and watch the traffic 
go by,” he said. 

“You'll tire of it,’ she predicted. “How 
will you explain this in your CV when 
you get back to the real world?” 

“You chill, Amma,” he said, “just don’t 
worry.” 

Appa gave him a sympathetic look. 
Kannan could imagine his father 
reassuring his mother later. He would 
probably be telling her, Our son is so 
brilliant. He’ll be working on something. 
Developing a programme or a protocol 
sitting in that road side café. It’s just a 
phase. He’ll go back to college.” 

He could hear his mother retort, “TI 
hope it’s not drugs or something. Has 
some girl dumped him? He never tells me 
anything you know.” 

All she said to him was that if he went 
ahead with his plans, she would think 
they had thoroughly failed as parents. “If 
your friends could listen to their parents I 
am not able to understand why you can’t 
listen to us.” 

“You don’t know the worldy’ she 
ranted. “It’s not at all a good place. It’s 
ruthless. I would even understand if you 
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wanted to teach in a village school.” 

“Tam 21, Amma,” Kannan said calmly. 
“T am not going to start an illegal drug 
business. I want to see the world with my 
own eyes.” 

Over the next two days Amma was 
grimly controlled. She spoke to Vinay’s 
mother but she did not train her guns on 
Kannan. An uneasy calm pervaded the 
house. 

In the morning Amma asked Kannan, 
“Ts it heart break? Some girl trouble?” 

Gopu sniggered. “Maybe boy trouble!” 

Kannan remarked, “It feels like there is 
a funeral in the house.” 

Gopu jumped up. “We'll sort that out.” 
He got the music going at full blast. 
Amma put on her shoes and decided to 
go for a walk. 

Kannan knew his parents were deeply 
disappointed. The best of schools, music 
lessons, tennis lessons, books, plays, 
holidays — all they could afford and more. 
The education of their children was the 
greatest investment they had made in 
their lives. Amma would always say, live 
up to your full potential, or you'll have a 
life time of regret. She taught history in 
the Bhavan’s college, five kilometres from 
their home. She painted, and there were 
half a dozen incomplete canvases lying 
about the house at any time. She gave 
away the best of her oeuvre to anyone 
who admired any of it, and constantly 
worried about not being appreciated 
enough. She sometimes proclaimed that 
she must have been painting frescoes in 
temples in her last birth. Carrying on 
from that previous birth, she claimed 
that her story continued, and she 
lived on as an enormously talented if 
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unacknowledged artist. There were a 
pair of peacocks she had painted in the 
drawing room, directly on the wall, a 
painting as stunning as it was unusual. 
Kannan remembered that hot summer 
afternoon when the peacocks leapt out 
of her mind, as it were, and decided to 
strut onto the wall. She had been in a 
terrible mood, angry with the boys for 
no reason in particular. She had grabbed 
the remote, unplugged the TV, and had 
menacingly ordered them to study. Then 
she had scraped off a portion of the wall 
and etched pale outlines with a knife. 
She had ordered the boys around for the 
next two hours, fetching oil paints and 
brushes and twigs and dried leaves. The 
wall had been magically transformed as 
two stunning peacocks, one red and one 
green, appeared on it, to peer haughtily 
at the room. The entire exercise had 
transformed Amma. She had _ been 
completely delighted. Appa had walked 
in rather carly that evening. Even when 
he’d said, “But you always stopped the 
children from scribbling on the walls and 
now look at you,” she didn’t lose her cool. 
She was as happy as a child. The painting 
had remained on that wall, for more than 
a decade now, fading and showing fine 
lines, but as if it still had some years left. 
When guests would ask which of the two 
children had done it, Appa would remark, 
the youngest. Amma would glare at him 
coldly to end the conversation. 

Appa was a breezy soul. He slept like a 
log, watched a lot of TV, movies, played 
kabaddi, and didn’t have an ambitious 
bone in him. The perfect foil to his wife, 
he was, like her, hopelessly generous. 


While both of them accused each other 
of being impractical and gullible, they 
outdid each other in offering physical, 
emotional and monetary support to 
relatives, friends, colleagues and servants. 
Kannan had told them once that both of 
them were always vying to be Jesus Christ 
and the Statue of Liberty rolled into one, 
by exhorting the world to bring unto 
them all its suffering. Amma shrugged it 
off. “We are the way we are.” 


Kannan sat in the drawing room 
looking at the table scattered with books, 
water bottles and tumblers, wires and 
chargers. He would leave in half an hour 
to catch the bus to Erikuppam. Unlike 
every other time when he’d had to leave 
early for the hostel, neither parent was 
up. It was almost eerie. The red peacock 
on the wall seemed to be glaring at him 
with undisguised anger while the green 
studiously looked away. There was no 
offer of a cup of coffee, no last minute 
questions on whether he had taken 
everything he needed, whether he needed 
money, or as to when he would be back. 
Kannan finally woke up Gopu. His 
brother barely opened his eyes. “Bye,” he 
said. Then he muttered “Call, ok.” 

Kannan felt as if he was leaving the 
place he called home for good. He had 
no promises to keep. He would drift 
along. Giving up opportunities along 
with expectations was such a release. The 
soft light of dawn broke through the 
silhouettes of trees. The birds had begun 
to clear their throats. A deep sense of 
gratitude overwhelmed him. 
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After Many A Summer 


Abha Sah 


Abha is a retired teacher of English, and a freelance 
writer-translator based in Mumbai. 


M, first brush with mortality was 


in 1960, when I lost my maternal 
grandfather. I was 13. 

Age and diseases that gather power 
from the idleness of retirement had 
caught up with him. But his home, a 
bungalow on a hillside in Nainital, was 
a fun place for us kids, in spite of the 
atmosphere being overly religious. My 
last memories of my grandfather are of 
an emasculated man, slowly pacing the 
verandah, tiring very easily. He would 
smile at us children, while we played as 
quietly as possible, on stern instructions. 

Then, one morning, he was no more. 

I rushed up to my grandparents’ home, 
that house on the hill, to find the women 
gathered in one room, in various states 
of weeping, There were two distinct 
me’s; one was feeling distant, untouched 
by grief and the other was wondering 
how I should console my mother. 

As the body was being prepared, elderly 
female relatives broke my distraught 
grandmother's glass bangles and rubbed 
the vermillion mark off her forehead. 

I watched from the periphery, unwilling 
to move closer but feeling intensely the 
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unfairness of this insensitive treatment. 

My father’s eyes signalled, so I hesitantly 
complied with the final ritual goodbye 
of touching the feet of the dead. I felt 
nothing, except the hollow divide within. 

The dam broke as I watched the bier 
being taken away. I cried my heart out, 
my sobs punctuated and renewed by 
thoughts like ‘I wish I had spent more 
time with him... I should have read to 
him...’ Then, through the remorse and 
the haze of tears wept and unwept, came 
a sobering thought, ‘all grie” is selfis’ ’. 

I stopped cryin . 

The days that followed were my 
introduction to the rituals that form an 
inseparable part of death in the hills. 

In my community, the Sahs of the 
Kumaon region, the eldest son of the 
deceased, provided he wears the sacred 
thread, is isolated. An area is cordoned 
off by cow dung, where he sleeps on a 
mat and is uncontaminated by human 
touch. His food is served in separate 
utensils and he has to wash them himself 
through those days of isolation. 

The severity of this twelve day period 
of formalized mourning is to purify the 
spirit and sharpen the senses of the son 
to better receive messages or stay attuned 
to the ‘other’ dimension that the soul of 
the departed might have attained. 

Ostensibly, the rites are for the peace 
of the departed soul, to help it find its 
path on the journey ahead. But I was 
conscious of some scepticism within. 

How did this help the departed soul? 
Did the priest have access to the realms 
of after life? Did the soul sense the grief 
of the family it left behind? Did the 
priest and the rites make it more bearable 
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for the soul? Did the soul feel anything? 

That the rituals seemingly did nothing 
to assuage the grief of the bereaved, 
troubled my sense of rightness and I was 
disenchanted with the rituals. 

Perhaps, I thought later, this period was 
a kind of interface between that world 
and this; the religious rites that focussed 
on the needs of the departed spirit were 
also gently bringing the survivors back to 
the rigours of daily life. The living had 
to go on, with dignity, and without the 
support of the departed. This required 
an inner steel and an outer malleability; 
the latter forged from the former. All 
communities have some form of such 
rituals to help families continue living 
without bitterness or resentment: 


After many a summer ... 
Dies the grief, 
Too silently at last 
To seem like perfidy ... 


~ee cummings 


The idea is: having used the summers 
of mourning to deal with one’s loneliness 
and grief one must recoup and emerge 
with growing confidence and a purpose. 

Women, being emotional by nature and 
having the social sanction to weep, find 
it relatively easier to cope with grief; for 
them the difficulty les in having to take 
on the matters of the practical world. 

The bereaved man finds it harder 
because he is generally not given to 
dealing with emotions; he has to keep 
his shoulders squared, his chin up and 
things are worse when he comes from 
a place where he has been told right 
through childhood and young adulthood 
that ‘boys do not weep’. The new 
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metrosexual man is, perhaps, in a better 
place emotionally. 

My second brush with mortality 
happened in the early 1980s, as my 
30-year-old younger sister, Amala, lay 
battling cancer in a Hyderabad hospital. 
The doctor kept telling us to make 
her aware of her situation, repeatedly 
emphasising that we were in the fortunate 
position of being able to help her cross 
the ‘great divide’ in an aware state. Amala 
might also share what was going on in 
her mind. 

How could we do that? How could we 
tell her that her struggle was futile? 

My father resolved the situation. He 
stood by Amala’s bedside softly repeating 
a mantra that spoke of untimely death, 
and in pauses telling her to think of Ma 
and Gopal Da. 

Who were Ma and Gopal Da? 

Ma was Monica Chakravarty, the wife 
of Dr. Chakravarty, the Vice-Chancellor 
of Lucknow University during the early 
1900s; both highly spiritual people. When 
she took sanyas she became Yashoda 
Mai, referred to as just Ma by the people 
who got to know her. 

Gopal Da had seized at a teaching 
vacancy in the English department of 
Lucknow University to come out to India 
following an inner quest. He became 
a house-guest at the Chakravartys and 
stayed on to become the first disciple of 
Yashoda Ma with the ‘deekshit’ name of 
Sri Krishna Prem. This was after the First 
World War. 

They established their 
Mirtola, near Almora, in what is now 
Uttarakhand. Later, they were joined by 
Sti Madhava Ashish (Ashish Da) who 


ashram in 
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had come to India during World War I 
to repair Spitfire aircraft. As they said 
often, their earlier names and professions 
carried no importance. 

So then, Gopal Da and Ashish Da, who 
were an important part of our growing 
up years, wielded a great influence on 
my parents and, consequently, on us. 
My younger sisters, Amala and Arati, 
grew up playing on Gopal Da’s lap and 
clambering onto his shoulders. By the 
time I am speaking of, both Ma (who I 
never had the privilege of seeing) and 
Gopal Da had passed on, but in the 
use of their names, combined with the 
mantra, my father was offering a strong 
emotional cord to my sister, a bridge to 
the other side. 

She got the message and, as it turned 
out, was braver and more prepared than 
the rest of us to face her going, 

Earlier, talk of death and dying was 
hushed and children, especially, were 
protected from a reality it was best they 
come to terms with head on, to live life 
better. The Christian ritual of the wake 
had its use in giving the family time 
to get accustomed to an absence and 
included the sensibility of the children. 
The delay that this caused in the funeral 
rites, though, would be unacceptable to 
Hindu tradition, where it is best to light 
the pyre before the spirit of the departed 
awakens from its period of slumber and 
is tortured by the vision of what is being 
done to its physical body. 

Death is essentially a lonely process, 
no matter how many people are about 
and around, fussing and concerned. No 
wonder, so many slip away when no 
loved one is in the room, willing them to 
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hang on. 

However, attitudes have been changing; 
it has become important to treat death 
as part of life and medical doctors and 
psychologists are making efforts to help 
the dying embrace death without anxiety 
and terror. To find their peace. 

The documentary Grefwalker talks 
about Stephen Jenkinson, once leader 
of the palliative care counselling team at 
Toronto’s Mount Sinai Hospital, who has 
since made it his mission to change the 
way people die. Dr. Atul Gawande’s book 
Being Mortal emphasises the importance 
of treating a dying person sensitively 
and making them aware that death is not 
the end and to accept it with fortitude. 
The Gita has always emphasised that 
death is merely a changing room but 
unfortunately, those become just words 
from a holy book for most. 

My most important lesson was when 
I got widowed after twenty years of 
marriage and I wrote to Ashish Da 
seeking succour. 

He told me he knew exactly how I 
felt, recalling the time he lost Gopal Da; 
how he had felt like someone enclosed 
in a glass bubble, who could see people 
around him, notice their efforts to reach 
him, but how none touched him. It was 
exactly what I felt. 

My greatest regret was that I had not 
been with my husband at the moment of 
his death. 

“No matter how many people may be 
around, one always dies alone. It is an 
inherently private and single event, even 
if there are people to greet one on the 
other side. Though one appreciates and 
sympathizes with your feeling of regret 
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at being excluded, the other side of the 
picture may help balance your regrets.” 

The truth of this hit. 

I remembered sitting in the hospital 
waiting room where a screen connected 
to the ECG monitor at my husband’s 
bedside beeped, oblivious of friends 
around me, praying that my husband 
would pull through ~— praying hard and 
long, and then from somewhere deep 
within came the words, “Thy will, not 
mine, be done.” 

Words from the Bible, heard over 
and over in school, long ago, as part of 
scripture lessons. 

A deep calm and awareness of the 
surroundings filled me and I opened my 
eyes to realise that the ECG monitor had 
fallen silent. 

The rituals that attend death had to be 
enacted, endured. My children and I, with 
the support of family, went through each 
one. These rites and those involved in the 
coming of the first death anniversary left 
me cold; | felt agitated and hypocritical. 
My letter to Ashish Da must have 
communicated my disturbance for he 
wrote me a long letter: 

“As I see it, the rites are as much to 
help the survivor accept the fact of 
death, as to help the dead person. For the 
latter, it works only if the priest is truly 
capable of inwardly communicating the 
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feelings of the dead person; a rare thing 
nowadays.” 

The important thing was to find 
a personal ritual, which would be 
meaningful to both. 

For my _ husband’s first death 
anniversary, I was still too uncertain of 
myself, so everything was done according 
to accepted tradition. For the second, I 
took strength from Ashish Da’s letter, 
and on that day, I made some kheer, I lit 
a diya and offered it at the altar on top 
of my fridge and mentally told him that 
he was free to move on — the feeling of 
release was incredible. 

The next year I expected myself to 
through the same agitation and worry as 
the date of his death neared, but nothing 
happened. I began to feel guilty and wrote 
to Ashish Da. His reply told me that it 
was stupid of me to have expected the 
same agitated feelings — “if the release is 
complete, it is forever.” 

Grief is selfish and rituals are important; 
life goes on and one needs to find the 
courage to choose one’s own method for 
release and renewed purpose, and believe 
with Bertrand Russell that “the best way 
is to make your interests gradually wider 
and more impersonal, until bit by bit 
the walls of the ego recede, and your 
life becomes increasingly merged in the 
universal life.” 
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It ls Late, And Dark 


Sindhu Verma 


Sindhu works as a wireless systems engineer in 
Bangalore. She writes poetry and designs clothes 
outside of working hours. 


I had loved the sunshine. 

When it had trickled down pleasantly 

Caressing and glowing, 

Enlivening, kindling. 

It soon got too arrogant for my liking. 

It would go its way unaffected by my love or need. 
It would hide in clouds at its will. 

Then, when I had given up waiting, 

It would emerge suddenly, beaming. 

I thought I would pay it back in indifference, 

So I looked the other way while it showed off. 

I ignored its charm, warmth and refulgence 

Its pride, 

And dallied with the shadows and shades. 

I looked back much later but only to see 

The sunshine aging, waning, cooling and descending, 
As the Sun slipped down the sky 

Dragging its outstretched arms along the Earth 

I tried pulling it back by one of its last rays. 

But that sleek, slippery, shiny ray escaped 

And fell off the horizon; 

The day was extinguished. 

This was the time to embrace the dark 

And it was all eager to embrace me. 

I encase the dark, now, and the dark encases me 

I guard the dark, the dark guards me. 

T have come to love the dark, and the dark loves me. 
So, must you insist on lighting the lamp? 
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FICTION 


Talisman Of Love 
Saranyan BV 


Saranyan is shortly planning to take on a full- 
fledged career as a writer. He believes that the short 
story will eventually replace poetry and novels, 
if writers give their work the kind of intensity the 
genre demands. 


see is a little village, a 

few kms to the east of the AH 47. 
Not many know of it. The residents are 
from the weaver community. Its deity is a 
Goddess, worshipped by all the families. 
Her temple is kept locked, and an old 
man, Kailasa Iyer, does part time duty 
as priest. yer has many temples in the 
neighborhood under his belt; he travels 
from temple to temple on his 50cc 
moped. A board at the temple entrance 
has his name and contact number written 
on it with a piece of chalk, advising 
people to call in case anyone desires to 
pray. 

Every year, a festival is held on the 
day after Diwali. The village comes alive 
on that day, and rituals are performed 
through the night. The streets wear a 
festive look and are cramped for space. 

Atother times, the tranquil village of not 
more than a hundred dwellings remains 
hidden from contemporaneousness. 

All houses in Thirusanthoor look alike. 
There are no big houses or small, they 
ate uniform. Red-tiled, browned with 
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heat, greened by rain and cracked with 
age. The mud-plastered walls are thick, 
short, and brightened now and then with 
a fresh coat of lime. The windows are 
like pigeon-holes, the diminutive doors 
give the impression that dwarfs live 
within. The walls are white-washed so 
often that the flakes show. Though they 
are more than a century and a half old, 
the houses shine as if new. The sedate 
village is silent, except for the drone from 
the looms. The click-clack of the loom- 
shuttles conveys that this is not a lazy 
village. 

The temple looks like one of the 
houses. Instead of a wall, the front is 
fitted with a steel grill. Gowri-amman 
sits in a small room facing the side wall, 
one can’t see the deity without the priest’s 
help. 

Women folk, especially the married 
ones, fast and observe Gowri-amman 
Viradh, preparing dishes for the Goddess 
all through the day as offering. After the 
aarti for each family, the fast is broken. 

This ritual is believed to increase 
the longevity of the husbands, so the 
sumangalis observe it unfailingly, even 
if they are separated from the husband. 
The theories behind worship are baffling! 

Thirusanthoor is a_ stretch of 
countryside set with white quartz, white 
pebbles and glittering white sand; it looks 
gorgeous from a distance. The land is 
nothing more than atid when you step 
on it, dry for most part of the year, and 
cultivation is non-existent except for 
groundnut or thattapayiru (cowpea), 
one crop a year. Irrigation canals have 
reached the nearby where 
turmeric, rice and plantains are grown, 
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but Thirusanthoor depends on wells. 

The residents do not mind, it does 
not affect weaving, and weaving is 
their profession. The population is 
steadily dwindling, so the need for 
water is nominal. The pre-independence 
generation acquired a sound education 
thanks to the middle school one kilometre 
away. The Headmaster had impressed 
upon the families the importance of 
education; he had gone around visiting 
house after house explaining the role 
of education in improving livelihood. 
He’d taken upon himself the task of 
guiding children through higher studies, 
and many of them had found lucrative 
jobs elsewhere and migrated, to Chennai, 
Bangalore, or even to the USA riding the 
software wave. 

The current average age is on the upper 
side of fifty, which is a tragedy, for a 
community cannot sustain unless it has 
young people and an optimal age-mix. 


I teach Sociology in the University of 
Buffalo, USA. P’m currently attempting 
a book on ‘The plight of lonely 
octogenarians in contemporary society’. 

Thirusanthoor is my native village, 
though [Ive never been there. All that 
I have described of it is from what my 
grandmother told me, and even she had 
never been there. But she always spoke 
about it, the temple, the relatives, the 
deity and all that. 

Grandpa used to live in Thirusanthoor 
when he was schooling. He rarely speaks 
about it now. He never visited it after 
leaving for Chennai to pursue a degree 
in medicine. 

My grandmother remained sore that 
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she could never visit either. She died 
of acute colitis. She observed the fast 
every year till she died, even after the 
colectomy. The Gowri-amman pooja is 
meant for increasing the husband’s life. 
In effect it is a prayer for one’s death to 
happen before the husband’s, a selfish 
motive! Dying a sumangali is considered a 
blessing by all Indian women though it is 
time our society learned that widowhood 
is in no way an impropriety. 

After Grandma died, my grandfather 
broke down, unable to understand what it 
meant. It is difficult to determine whether 
he misses her or the acts of caring, 
They seldom conversed. They had no 
shared interests. The efficacy of Indian 
marriages lies in the incompatibilities 
that act as bonding material. After a 
certain age, the husband needs his wife 
more than the woman needs her spouse. 

To see Grandpa suffer is miserable. 
Any amount of caring fails to redress his 
pain, though my parents try their best. 

Grandpa is an agnostic, devoid of 
sentimentality. He doesn’t talk about my 
grandmother. I try many times, thinking 
that invoking her memories will case his 
loneliness, but in the core of his heart 
he is continuously sad. How can a man 
who depended on Grandma not allow 
himself to remember her? 

I long to visit Thirusanthoor, to see the 
beautiful village for myself. It is simply 
a natural curiosity to unearth knowledge 
about oneself, to seek one’s roots. I am 
no exception to the general rule. 


I am driving my Dad’s Skoda, and 
Grandpa’s perched on the front seat next 
to me. We are on AH 47 to Coimbatore. 
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] have an appointment with a retired 
Professor who is to give me a view of 
the Indian spectrum for my book. 

My grandfather has the keenness of a 
two year old when it comes to car-rides. 
He is nearing ninety, and no longer drives 
or goes anywhere by himself. So I take 
him along, and it makes us both happy. 

The evening is lovely, the sun vibrant, 
just about to disappear behind the white 
horizon. I inhale the dust with love; I 
exult in the crisp fragrance of the local 
shrubs. The warmth of the golden rays 
suffuses my skin, bringing a balminess to 
the spirit. Coming from a cold country 
where shovelling snow half the year is 
part of the annual burden, the peninsula 
whips up pretty visions of easy living. 

The highway is a breeze. We pass 
Perundurai. Toll-roads were not in 
existence when Grandpa drove around in 
an Austin of England with bulging mud- 
guards and broad foot-boards. 

A sign flashes by, “Thirusanthoor 
3km”. I had not realized that we will 
be passing so close. Catching the exit 
requires going four kms extra and then 
taking a U turn. 

I take the U eventually, and discreetly, or 
so I think. Grandpa props up his brows 
like a bunny. I mumble something about 
an errand. He smiles appreciatively; he 
has good navigation skills in spite of his 
advanced years. 

We pass the school where he studied as 
a boy. He eyes it with amusement. 

“You want me to stop, Grandpa?” 

“No. Not much has changed.” 

Grandma had preserved a photograph 
of his class takenin 1941. The Headmaster 
in the photo sits like a monarch, in black 
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coat, black tie, a large white turban and 
a dhoti wound through his legs. The 
teachers next to him are stiff-necked with 
subservient reverence. My grandfather, in 
class eight then, stands erect like a soldier 
in khaki. Some students sport skull caps, 
and are attired in kurtas. The rest of them 
have on no shirt at all, just half-trousers 
with bottoms broad as an elephant’s ears. 
Thirty boys in all, dark, timid, brutal, 
eager, bored. Taut-postured, shiny black 
hair heavy with oil, their dark bodies 
gleaming. One of them is very fair — 
he stands behind the headmaster, and 
bears a brilliant namam on his forehead. 
His head is half-tonsured. He appears 
annoyed at being classed with the rest. 

Shortly, Thirusanthoor unfolds itself. 
I ask Grandfather for directions when 
the road forks into two. He points to the 
right, sitting erect and clearing his throat. 
The road narrows further as we drive, 
and the open drain catches my attention, 
close on the smell of stagnant water. 

I ask if he can locate his house. He 
points at a narrow lane perpendicular 
to the road. The lane is too narrow, I 
doubt if it’s worth venturing into. But 
I’m eager to see our ancestral house, to 
take Grandpa to the house in which he 
had lived. 

Rows of houses, nothing much to speak 
of. A couple of elderly women come out, 
the sound of a car arouses momentary 
interest. I find no children or youngsters 
anywhere. Only elderly people. It’s like 
a scene from an old Western where the 
children and women are taken, the men 
from the village slaughtered, and the old 
people abandoned to fend for themselves. 

The women withdraw, seeing strangers. 
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The lane ends in a blind alley, so I 
reverse the car and drive through the 
lane again. He points at a house, the 
door is open. He nods, we can see the 
central courtyard inside, and bales of 
bed-spreads stacked together. 

A wiry old man is squatting on a floor- 
mat behind a wooden desk with stunted 
legs. He glances up, but shows no interest. 
It would be embarrassing to park the car, 
invite ourselves in and say, “Hello, I used 
to live here.” 

I drive on slowly, disappointed, half 
hoping the man will beckon us back. 

Three houses down, a very old lady 
emerges from a door. Clutching the 
frame, she stumbles to the edge of the 
verandah. She peers at us, half-blind. 

I ask him if he knows her. I stop the car 
a little before so that he can have a good 
look. He has a good memory, I know. 

He looks at her for a bit, then breaks 
into a smile. “Oh, that’s Rukumini.” 

This is amazing, but I must verify. 

So I stop right in front of her. “Patti! 
Are you Rukumini?” TI ask. 

She looks at me harder. Before she can 
respond, my grandfather is on the steps 
in front of her. My grandfather has this 
habit of hopping out of the car and 
going off on his own. I rush to his side. 

“Ruku, I am Venu, come to see you.” 

She cups both her ears with her palms. 

“Venu. Don’t you know me?” he 
repeats loudly. 

She stoops to get a closer view of him. 

I try and calculate how long ago it was 
that he lived here. It must be seventy 
eight years. He must have been ten or 
twelve then. 

She finally recognizes him. “Venu! 
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Venu, come, come. Oh God! Did you 
manage to find your way only now?” 

He laughs, climbing the short steps. 

It’s a great feeling when two old friends 
meet; the intervening years are dissolved. 

The night is beginning to set, darkness 
grips the village. 

I remember my appointment, but this 
is more setious. We go in, Rukumini 
switches on the only incandescent lamp 
in the room. The house is untouched by 
modernity, no TV or quartz, not even 
a transistor. The wall clock works, the 
pendulum swings, though the time is far 
from correct. She brings him a chair and 
shows me a stool. The looms buzz in the 
background. 

It’s exciting to hear them talk. They 
can convetse more easily now, as they 
become familiar with each othet’s voices. 

I fiddle with the radio in the corner; the 
make is Marconi from Italy. It’s not even 
connected. After some time, Grandpa 
looks around a little impatiently and asks 
her, “Rukumini, whom did you marry?” 

“Good boy, after so many years you 
have come to ask me that? At least you 
ask me now!” 

“T just wanted to know. Why shouldn’t 
I be bothered about you?” 

As if on cue, they both look at me. | 
think it will be nice to get her something. 
I go out. I wonder what they sell here. 

There is a petty-shop round the corner 
where local buses halt. The shop is 
crowded, but customers give me room 
knowing I am an outsider. It appears to 
have nothing other than groceries, and 
bananas. I am at a loss what to buy. 

“Do you have Bourbon biscuits? Or 
wafers?” 
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The lady wants to know, “You have 
come to Rukumini akka’s house?” 

“Well, not really, I came with my 
grandfather; he’s almost ninety. He lived 
here when he was a little boy!” I am 
excited. I never knew this could be fun. 

An old grumpy voice from behind the 
shelves says, “Mangalam, find out his 
name.” 

“He is a Doctor. He is Dr. Venu.” 

Managalam and her customers wait for 
the old man to throw light on Dr. Venu. 
Grandpa had served in the state 
government hospitals; I expect people to 
know him. But a few seconds later, the 
old man says, ““Rukumini has no relatives. 
They are dead. I don’t know any Venu.” 

He continues, “Poor woman has no 
visitors; strange that someone has come 
to see her.” 

The old man’s voice, disembodied, feels 
like a clairvoyant speaking from the sky. 

“Papa, what do you want to buy?” 
Mangalam inquires. 

I hate being called Papa — ‘baby’. 

“Biscuits, ] mean good biscuits.” 

“But Patti doesn’t eat biscuits, does 
sher”” Mangalam asks her customers. 

“Do you sell apples?” 

The ladies chuckle, one of them 
volunteers, “Patti doesn’t eat anything. 
Only bun and plantain.” 

Another woman says, “Patti lives on 
that, she has been living on bun and 
plantain since God knows when.” 

“But how can one live on such a frugal 
diet? Anyway, please give me one dozen 
buns and one dozen plantains.” 

“No use. She buys one bun, one plantain 
every day. She doesn’t eat old stuff. Just 
buy her that, she will be happy. She is yet 
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to come and take today’s ration.” 

“There must be others in the house.” 

“She lives alone.” 

“At this age? What about her children?” 

“She never married. Her nephew looks 
in on her now and then. God bless him 
and his family.” 

She hands me the bun and plantain, a 
type of banana I have not seen before. 

The whole village seems to have one 
single soul, companionable, like the kind 
of harmony I sensed in the photograph 
of Grandpa’s class. Such lovely people, 
why hadn’t Grandpa brought Grandma 
here? I must ask him on the way back. 

Still unsure, I return, wondering if 
medical science has done any good by 
increasing longevity. 

I can hear their conversation outside, 
as I struggle to take off my shoes again. I 
don’t mean to eavesdrop. 

“Venu, you promised, you would return 
and marry me. But you never came. I 
waited for you. I refused everyone else. 
My father gave up.” 

“We were children then, Ruku. When 
we are children we make promises.” 
Grandpa is cagey. 

“Children! Yes you are right, that’s a 
good excuse. I waited this long to hear 
that! I have nothing in the house to offer 
you. You have come after a long time.” 

“T don’t want anything.” 

“Something from the old Ruku.” 

“You look fine for your age, Ruku.” 

“Yes, time moves on, only it moves 
painfully slow. It’s time now for me 
to go. You became a big doctor, Venu. 
Everybody spoke about you back then.” 

“1 don’t practice anymore. I am old. It’s 
time for me too.” 
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“You are a doctor, tell me, will death be 
painful, Venue” 

“T don’t know. I have sat beside death 
many times. I have lived with the dead 
in the mortuary. I have delayed death 
sometimes, or that’s what I thought. But 
death is certain in the end, that is the only 
truth.” 

“We are destined to die, all of us.” 

“Death is a certainty, it’s not destiny. 
The time of death is destiny. Death is a 
fellow traveller, it travels with you all the 
time.” 

“Here, when I ask about death people 
avoid me. Tell me, I am scared.” 

“T don’t know, Ruku. When people 
died, I declared them dead. The bereaved 
wailed, it didn’t affect me. In hospitals, 
deaths seemed like charades. There was 
no difference between a patient getting 
discharged and a dead one being taken 
out. In the end, there was always another 
patient to fill the bed.” 

“Are you scared?” 

“Yes, ’'m scared, now that it’s near. 
When my wife was about to die, they 
called me into the ICU. They were 
trying to resuscitate her, putting on the 
ventilator... they called me in not because 
I am a doctor. I had retired by then; they 
called me in because they wanted me to 
see that they were trying.” 

“You must have been anxious.” 

“T kept looking at her face. I wanted 
to know from her what death means. I 
wanted her to tell me how it feels to die.” 

“Did you love her?” 

“She died.” 

“Did you love her?” 
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“Can you tell me, Ruku, what ts lover” 

In the silence that ensues, a rustling in 
the drain is heard. Some neighbour has 
apparently discharged a pail of water. 

“What is love, I don’t know, Venu.” 

“T don’t know, either. I know what it is 
to be loved. I guess love is an inner urge. 
Being loved is an experience; the two are 
not the same.” 

The street is empty and completely 
dark, stars pattern the sky obsequiously. 
I set my phone to vibrate; the Professor 
might call to check why I have not kept 
the appointment. A cat passes by, then 
looks back, scowling. We are all cats, we 
always look back at the path we cross. 

“T reckon Gowri amman retained me 
here to pray for your long life. I must go 
before you, that’s all I ask of Her.” 

“Ruku, do not talk like that. I want you 
to live another 100 years.” 

“T have nobody after you are gone; old 
age is a curse when you are alone.” 

“I want to die, only because I am scared 
of living alone.” He has spoken the truth, 
his embittered voice far from happy. 

“T want to live because I am scared of 
dying. Venu, I have the tile which you 
gave me for safe keeping, which we used 
for playing Pandi. J kept it, a talisman of 
old love. Let me fetch it.” 

“Ruku, you know I can’t play anymore.” 

“I know that. Let me gift it to your 
granddaughter.” 

“She’s a bright girl. She will know.” 


I do know. Why Grandpa never brought 
Grandma here. 
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last page 
Manjushree Hegde 


Manjushree is an avid reader, who believes strongly 
in the transformative power of a good story. 


Flipping through my worn-out notebook 
of scribbled quotations, my friend 
commented in a tone of awe, “There 
must be at least a thousand in here!” That 
sounded about right to me. “It’s like a 
shrine,” she went on, “‘a shrine to wisdom.” 
Well, I said, Pd never thought of it that way. 
I collect them, I explained, not to venerate 
the masters or to impress anyone but for 
the. same reason a carpenter keeps his or 
her tools within reach. 

For years, I’ve gathered quotations 
from everywhere — essays, fiction, poems, 
speeches, plays, films, newspaper articles, 
magazine interviews, from friends 
quoting their favorite authors. Nothing 
too platitudinous or flowery or stodgy 
or cynical. No spiritual band-aids. No 
political bromides. No pompous aphorisms 
impatiently waiting to be carved into stone. 
No, quotes that celebrate the ineffable 
beauty around us without ignoring the 
crushing injustices in our midst; quotes 
that embrace what Zorba in the film Zorba 
the Greek calls ‘the full catastrophe’. So, in 
this collection, Henry Miller sits next to 
Mother Teresa, who sits beside Anais Nin, 
who is whispering to Martin Luther King 
Jr. as he shakes hands with someone whose 
name I’ve only just learned. There’s no 
caste system here; fame doesn’t guarantee 
someone a seat at the table. Truthfulness 
does. An arrow shot straight through my 


heart — pitch-perfect language, not a word 
wasted — gets them a seat. So does a shout 
from the rooftop, a kick in the backside. 
“Who can confidently say what ignites a 
certain combination of words, causing 
them to explode in the mind?” E.B. White 
asks. “Who knows why certain notes in 
music are capable of stirring the listener 
deeply? ... These are high mysteries.” 

It’s true, of course, that noble or 
thoughtful or beautiful words haven't kept 
humans from killing each other and ravaging 
the planet. Nor have they necessarily 
rescued us from self-created hells. Perhaps, 
as Hermann Hesse wrote in Szddhartha, 
“the wisdom which a wise man tries to 
communicate always sounds foolish... 
Knowledge can be communicated, but not 
wisdom. One can find it, live it, be fortified 
by it, do wonders through it, but one 
cannot communicate and teach it.” Perhaps 
I shy away from the notion of a shrine to 
wisdom because I know that one person’s 
wisdom is another person’s sacrilege, or 
worse: a reason to go to war. 

Still; Hesse kept writing book after book 
in an attempt to communicate something. 
I keep gathering quotations. For who’s to 
say the world wouldn’t be in an even worse 
fix had these voices not been raised in 
anger and praise? Who’s to say that some 
well-worn but nonetheless powerful adage 
hasn’t prevented one more blow from 
being struck or one more tree from being 
felled — or yanked someone up from the 
depths, gasping but still breathing? 

The words in this little worn out book 
deepens my empathy for our brilliant, 
bewildered, long-suffering human tribe. 
They shine a little light when the darkness 
is upon me. 
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